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Do you’ know: superintendents 
agree on one necessity for the 
gifted? 

How nursery school can help. the 
blind child? 

What clinical services Washington 
state offers? 

How we can help develop a_ na- 
tional resource? 

How the speech correctionist works 
with the school? 

What “slow learner” doesn’t mean? 
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The PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE™\.. 


ECOGNITION of the need for edu- 
cation and care of those who de- 
significantly in mental and 
conditions has developed 


viate 
physical 


slowly as the attitude of civilization - 


has changed from hostility and con- 
tempt toward those who are different 
to acknowledgement of the wisdom of 
affording each individual an opportun- 
ity for growth and development com- 
mensurate with his abilities and needs. 
Public schools, through community and 
legislative support, have only recent- 
ly begun to practice some of the edu- 
cational beliefs and principles to which 
they have subscribed for a consider- 
able period of time. This is particu- 
larly true of beliefs and principles 
which relate to the responsibility of 
states and local communities to provide 
for all their youth through the estab- 
lishment of modified, enriched, or ex- 
tended programs designed to meet 
peculiar and individual needs of in- 
dividual children. 

Every local school district is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the fact 
that it has among its school population 
an appreciable number of children and 
youth with noticeable deviations in 
social, emotional, physical, or mental 
growth, and that educational programs 
must be adapted to the varying needs 
presented by such deviations. Since 
the nature and degree of difference in 
individuals will determine the kind and 
extent of adaptation required, it is 
highly important that handicaps in 
children be correctly identified, that 
first consideration be given to the 
correction of such handicaps, and 
where necessary, proper modifications 
and extensions of their regular school 
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programs be established. Stated sifn- 


ply, a special education progrémm, « inns” 


any community has a two-fold objec- 
tive: first, the establishment of pro- 
grams of prevention to discover and 
correct minor difficulties before they 
become severely handicapping; second, 
the development and maintenance of 
special classes and services designed 
to equalize educational opportunity for 
those pupils whose handicaps make 
difficult or impossible an adjustment 
to a regular classroom instructional 
program. 

However, the development of suc- 
cessful state-wide programs of special 
education for all exceptional children 
is a complex process. It is only through 
an interested citizenry, an understand- 
ing legislature, and intelligent as- 
sistance from all public school person- 
nel that appropriate special education 
programs can and will be established 
for all pupils in need of special con- 
sideration. We who are working di- 
rectly with exceptional children have 
an important role to play in stimulat 
ing interest and in promoting under- 
standing and help. Our tasks are 
varied and many. A few of them are 
as follows: 


(1) We must solicit the heip of oth- 
ers in identification and diagnostic 
procedures. 


Next to parents, classroom teachers 
have the closest association with school 
pupils; consequently, they can be very 
helpful in discovering children who 
need physical and mental examinations, 
and should refer all such children to 
the person or persons in the school re- 
sponsible for making arrangements for 
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such examinations. School health au- 
thorities and local and county health 
officers often keep a registry of pupils 
with severe physical handicapping 
conditions, such as poliomyelitis, cere- 
bral palsy, rheumatic fever, and muscu- 
lar dystrophy. Agencies administer- 
ing Crippled Children Services pro- 
grams can often be of assistance 
through field clinic services. 
Each school district should 
provisions for administering group in- 
telligence tests to pupils of the dis- 
trict. It should employ, or contract 
for the services of, qualified school 
psychologists to give individual psycho- 
logical examinations to pupils suspect- 
ed of being retarded to the extent that 
they need special class training, those 
with emotional difficulties, and those 


make 


Remember Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week 
Oct. 4-10. 


who give indications of being highly 
gifted. 


(2) We 
pared special personnel for our pro- 
grams and interpret to others why 
such personnel is necessary. 


must insist on well-pre- 


If a child has a handicap or mental 
or physical condition which makes it 
difficult or impossible for him to ob- 
tain an adequate education in a regu- 
lar classroom program, his chances of 
obtaining an adequate education will 
depend, in large part, upon the ability 
of his special teacher to impart knowl- 
edge to him in spite of his difficulty. 
To do this, the special teacher will not 
only have to be well prepared in 
general teaching’ methods and _ pro- 
cedures, and in child growth and de- 
velopment, but she will need to know 
a great deal about the difficulty and 
how it affects the growth and learning 
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ability of the child. She must know 
what special teaching techniques to use 
with him. When a child with similar 
difficulties can cope with the regular 
classroom, the special teacher must be 
able to interpret his needs to the regu- 
lar classroom teacher. 

The important consideration in se- 
lecting a special teacher is that she 
be fully trained in her area of specialty. 
A teacher who has had training only 
in methods of teaching lipreading to 
hard-of-hearing children is not quali- 
fied to teach deaf children. A teacher 
with only a course in abnormal psy- 
chology is not equipped to teach 
mentally handicapped pupils. Every 
effort should be made either to employ 
fully qualified teachers of exceptional 
children or to make it possible for 
those not qualified and already em- 
ployed to complete their training. 

Special attention should be given 
also to the preparation of other per- 
sonnel in the program, such as psychol- 
ogists, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, psychometrists, nurses, and 
school audiometrists. 


(3) We must help local communi- 
ties to recognize, and develop a desire 
to serve, the needs of all of their chil- 
dren. 


No program of special education 
can be completely successful unless it 
reflects the desire of the community to 
initiate and support such a program. 
It must have the interest and support 
of parents of so-called normal children, 
businessmen, and private and official 
organizations and agencies. It must be 
thought of as a sound investment in 
human beings who are part of the com- 
munity, and who will eventually make 
their contribution to the life and cul- 
ture of the community. 

—F. W. Doyle 
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HE Chinese proverb, “The same 
tide lifts all the boats at one time,” 
carries high promise for all our educa- 


tional institutions. It is particularly 
applicable in the field of special educa- 
tion, though there are yet too few pro- 
grams of special education and most of 
them are too meager. Our boats are too 
few and they are too small. There is 
urgent need that buildings similar to 
this * be erected and similar dedica- 
tions be held in state after state and in 
university after university throughout 
our land. 


Your program here grows out of 
and represents the best in our society. 
We observe again how, under our great 





* Address delivered at the dedication of 
the new Special Education Building, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., Feb. 27, 1953. 








JOHN J. LEE 


democratic traditions, free institutions 
are devoted to the general welfare and 
how, as a result, individual oppor- 
tunities are continually being estab- 
lished, expanded, and improved. Your 
program and your facilities here have 
attained professional maturity. They 
have passed the stage of improvisation. 
This is another important landmark on 
our highway of social advance. 


Individualization and Specialization 


Your new special education building 
and your program are pointed specif- 
ically to and for the handicapped and 
the gifted—their rehabilitation and 
their education. For too long they 
have been ministered to with weak 
hands. Our hearts have been warm 
to them always, but our hands have 


® Joun J. Lee is dean of the graduate school, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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been weak over all the centuries. Only 
within recent decades and in too few 
places have we been able to make ade- 
quate provision for them. Our hands 
have been weak from lack of knowl- 
edge, weak from lack of resource, and 
weak from the application of two com- 
monly accepted techniques of social 
organization. These techniques, use- 
ful in many other areas, are inadequate 
in serving and meeting the needs of 
the handicapped and the gifted. I 
refer to accepting, working at, and 
stopping with the techniques of ordin- 
ary generalization and standardizations. 
The complexities of large social organ- 
ization and rapid social change have 
pressed us into wide and often un- 
questioned use of generalizations. Too 
often we have felt compulsion to grasp 
for an “either-or” or a ready formula 
and have then hastily started the flow 
of social action and practice. Similar- 
ly the limitations of resource have 
pressed us into standardizations with 
all the restrictions inherent in them. 


In educating and rehabilitating the 
handicapped and the gifted, we are 
working in the areas of marked devia- 
tion and of acute individual needs. In 
this field ordinary generalizations, 
measures of central tendency, and 
standardizations really serve—and only 
serve—for purposes of orientation. 
They become the bases from which 
we comprehend the extent and nature 
of each individual’s deviations in his 
capacities, his limitations, how crucial 
are his needs, and what special pro- 
visions can and should be made for 
him. 


Working from the vantage points of 
measures of central tendencies and 
generalizations and_ standardizations, 
persons educating the exceptional 


provide for the individualization and 








specialization required to comprehend 
the capacities, the limitations, and the 
needs of each exceptional child. The 
whole purpose of special education is 
to alleviate each child’s disabilities, to 
remove or minimize his limitations, to 
increase his capacities, and then pro- 
vide those individualized opportuni- 
ties and those specialized services 
which will profit him most within the 
range of what he can do and what 
he can become. We do not have the 
right in a democratic society or in the 
name of humanity, if we prize freedom 
and human worth, to establish ceilings 
over the heads of our fellow men, 
even our youth, and then restrict their 
opportunities to rise above those ceil- 
ings. 

Programs in special education are 
fruition of the best traditions and prac- 
tices in American democracy. They 
are education at its dynamic best in 
promoting human dignity, human 
worth, and _ individual opportunity. 
Such are the purposes and such will be 
the outcomes as thousands of regular 
and special education teachers, speech 
correctionists, and therapists go out 
from your institution in future years 
to educate and rehabilitate hundreds of 
thousands of exceptional children over, 
around, and in spite of their limita- 
tions and up to their capacities. 


Special Education Impreves All 
Education 


Let me point out, with emphasis, 
that not only is the tide of individualli- 
zation and specialization lifting the 
boats for our extremely exceptional 
children who may be placed in special 
schools and classes in order to receive 
the specialized opportunities they need, 
but also the tide is reaching to and 
lifting the entire structure of educa- 
tion for all our youth. 
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Now with reference to the need for 
special education—extensive and care- 
ful studies from our entire country 
show that approximately 22 per cent 
of all children are exceptional to the 
extent that at some time they need 
the benefits of specialized educational 
opportunities. At the same time similar 
studies have shown that, in cities pro- 
viding the most extensive facilities for 
the exceptional, only about 6 per cent 
of the children, who differ most widely 
from the so-called normal and whose 
needs are most extreme, have been 
placed in special schools and classes. 
Sixteen per cent or nearly three times 
as many as are ever placed in special 
schools or classes remain in the regu- 
lar grades. The individualization and 
specialization needed by most of our 
children can and will continue to be 
provided by regular teachers in the 
regular grades. Our regular grades 
and teachers can and should continue 
to educate far larger numbers of ex- 
ceptional children than should ever be 
segregated into specialized facilities. 
Placement in specialized facilities is 
employed only when it is essential to 
educate the extreme deviate. In pro- 
portion as our regular teachers and 
schools are able to provide the indi- 
vidualization and specialization which 
exceptional children require, the pro- 
vision of special facilities can be re- 
duced. 


The responsibility of special educa- 
tion is to see that regular and special 
teachers continually reach toward each 
other and integrate their programs so 
that every child always receives the 
opportunities he needs where he can 
be best served. The doors to special 
schools and classes and to our regular 
schools must swing both ways and 
pupils be placed where they will profit 
most. 
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Major Forces in Social Advance 


Mankind throughout the ages,has 
struggled to advance his freedora andy 
well-being. Struggle and effort’ for 
social advance are a part of man’s dy-~ 
namic nature. Eternal struggle ap- 
parently has been and will be for 
triumph of the constructive forces over 
the plagues that destroy. War, famine, 
disease, ignorance, deformities in mat- 
uration, accidents that maim, human 
dissipation, and arrested development 
resulting from limited nurture, and op- 
portunity are the plagues which con- 
tinually threaten mankind. They blight 
his freedom, abridge his opportunities, 
hold him in bondage. Those who have 
suffered the blight of these plagues, 
like trees at the timberline, which, 
despite cold winds and sparse earth, 
nevertheless struggle to grow, to be 
accepted, to achieve worth and dignity, 
to create their own well-being. 


Such is the plight of both the handi- 
capped and the gifted and of all youth 
if adequate opportunities are not pro- 
vided for them. The pathology and 
privation of each generation reflect the 
accumulated lags, dissipations, and de- 
teriorations of preceding generations. 
Some 25 years ago Professor Elwood, 
an eminent sociologist at Duke Uni- 
versity, said, ‘““‘We have enough infor- 
mation in our laboratories and our li- 
braries, if we could only put it to 
work, to do away with crime, poverty, 
social disease and unemployment in a 
single generation.” Yet since that time 
we have suffered the greatest depres- 
sion and the greatest war in human 
history. Lack of resource, lack of op- 
portunity, and continuing human need 
still blight all our youth and our en- 
tire society. 

Fortunately, in every age great con- 
structive forces are at work to counter 








these plagues. Every worthy citizen 
and institution is devoted to that end. 
Dr. Maurice Fishbein, former secre- 
tary of the American Medical asso- 
ciation, defined those constructive 
forces. Their genesis, he said, all 
derives from individual genius—from 
which comes discovery of new knowl- 
edge, invention, and application of 
discoveries through leadership. 

The tremendous importance of this 
concept for educating the gifted needs 
to be driven to the forefront of our 
national social conscience. We may 
correctly say, “If we fail them, God 
help us.” The accumulated lags of 
every age result in large measure from 
each generation having failed to de- 
velop all its leaders. Without the 
primary contributions of the gifted a 
generation moves ahead with shortened 
steps. 

Following the first great construc- 
tive force of individual genius, Fish- 
bein said, are rise in economic levels 
and support of enlightened government. 
I would add a fourth, namely, indi- 
vidual action and sense of responsi- 
bility for others which we name 
philanthropy. Just as truly as the 
Great Teacher said, “Faith without 
works is dead,” these last three great 
Cer- 
tainly unless a society continually dis- 
seminates new knowledge widely and 
unless it can afford to put its knowledge 
to work, mankind cannot benefit from 
it. So great and so urgent are our 
problems and so high is our concern 
for all our fellow men that our govern- 
ments have been made responsible for 
promoting our well-being with statu- 
tory provisions and programs and in- 
stitutions and large appropriations of 
money to promote the general welfare. 
Enlightened governments accept and 
assume this responsibility. 


forces are likewise imperative. 
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Some Basic Principles in Educating 
Exceptional Children 


Let us now try to apply these forces 
for social advance to educating excep- 
tional children by defining a few spe- 
cific principles. Experience over 138 
years, since the first school for the 
blind was established in the United 
States, has validated and revalidated 
those principles. 


Grounded in the mores of our cul- 
ture is the belief that it is far more 
constructive social policy to “cure our 
ills than to endure them.” We consider 
prevention a far more constructive 
course of action than permitting pre- 
ventable disability to occur and then 
attempting to alleviate it through long, 
expensive remedial programs which 
too often can only partially rehabilitate. 


Special education ‘is such a construc- 
tive step. It provides opportunity for 
the gifted to achieve, to attain, to per- 
form their missions in life up to their 
potential, and to serve their fellow men. 
National security and advancement of 
the welfare of all our people are de- 
pendent on educating the gifted. Simi- 
lar benefits accrue from educating the 
handicapped. But the handicapped are 
also emancipated from the bondage of 
their disabilities. The burden of de- 
pendency is lifted from their families 
Neglect and unnecessary 
dependency always impoverish and 
undermine security and _ well-being 
whether it is that of nation, neighbor- 
hood, or family. On the basis of the 
White House Conference studies com- 
pleted more than two decades ago, 
Charles Scott Berry said, “Special edu- 
cation is not charity. It is good econ- 
omy and sound public policy to provide 
medical treatment, special education, 
and rehabilitation for the disabled 
rather than leave them unemployed and 


and society. 
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dependent their lifetimes long.” * 


Accordingly, within the last 50 years 
a great dynamic public opinion has 
been formed throughout America and 
the free world. That public opinion 
says: If there is any knowledge or 
skill known to medical science whereby 
a disability can be prevented, or re- 
moved, or minimized, such treatment 
must be provided. If a child can be 
educated over, or around, or in-spite-of 
his limitations, special education must 
be provided. If a disabled adult can 
be prepared for remunerative employ- 
ment, he must be rehabilitated. 

Today medical treatment, special 
education, and rehabilitation are rights 
of citizenship to our disabled. We have 
federal and state statutes and large 
appropriations of money to insure those 
rights. In addition, tremendous phil- 
anthropies are directed and devoted to 
extending and enriching those rights. 
Beneficent public programs are citizen 
rights. Philanthropically supported 
programs are the great humanitarian 
privileges of a Christian nation. The 
benefits of both programs are the same. 
They serve the same ends. 

Since the handicapped find it more 
difficult to make adjustments than do 
the normal and the gifted, more pro- 
is generally made for them. 
This, too, is in harmony with our char- 
acter and our traditions. 


vision 


Integration of Knowledge and Services 


Growing out of these principles and 
in support of them, may I now define 
a professional-ethical principle which 
applies to all of us who are teachers, 
and particularly to teachers of the ex- 
ceptional. It is that, in the same man- 
ner that the doctor must command and 





‘Wuite House CONFERENCE Report, Sec. III, 
“Education of the Handicapped and The 
Gifted.” The Century Co., 1930, pp. 6-7. 
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use all available knowledge and skill 
to save the life of his patient and pro- 
mote the maximum of recovery. we 
who teach must have command of all 
available knowledge and_ skill and 
spare no effort to educate every child. 


An analogy seems appropriate to 
me in pointing up and emphasizing the 
necessity for integrating knowledge 
from the many disciplines and for 
bringing together all the major profes- 
sions in all education, and particularly 
in special education. I think of all 
useful knowledge and all of the pro- 
fessions in our world as comparable to 
the stars and the constellations in an 
otherwise darkened sky. Mankind has 
always observed how each lone star has 
cast its tiny gleam, but how each con- 
stellation has lighted more brilliantly 
its area of the heavens. Travelers by 
night have always been able to chart 
their way ahead with greater safety by 
following the constellations than by 
trying to select and follow one lone 
star, unless it be a star of unusual 
brilliance. 


Complete Service Program 


High in the constellation that guides 
the exceptional are the schools, stand- 
ing next to the home in parental re- 
sponsibility. Collectively, parents, edu- 
cators, physicians, nurses, therapists, 
social rehabilitation 
agents are responsible for the protec- 
tion, for the nurture, and for the whole- 


workers, and 


some stimulation and education of all 
children, for restoration of those who 
have suffered disability, and for help- 
ing them become established in useful 
employment. All useful knowledge 
must be employed, all parents, profes- 
sions, and beneficent public and pri- 
vate agencies put to work to create a 
complete service program. 


Our first function and responsibility 
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is to find our exceptional children and 
to find them early. Certainly until 
those children are found, remedial pro- 
grams cannot be initiated for them. 
And just as truly as the slogan, “Early 
finding means early recovery,” is valid 
in treating the tuberculous, early find- 
ing is essential in educating the excep- 
tional. Until recent years many of 
the handicapped were hidden away. 
Theirs was only a darkened sky. No 
constellation lighted their way ahead. 
Some saw only one star—had only the 
light of parental care and affection to 
keep them alive. Their world was 
small. Opportunity never came their 
way. 

Second, and essential to nurture, we 
must provide prevention and protection 
—prevention and protection against ac- 
cident, against disease, and against un- 
fortunate experiences, for all these can 
blight and maim. These are the needs 
and rights of every child. They are 
essential to every good environment. 
They are basic prerequisites to whole- 
some growth and development. 

Third, we must provide all the es- 
sentials of child development—food, 
clothing, shelter and experiences. Rich 
experiences only can bring the indi- 
vidual, breadth, meaning, understand- 
ings, appreciations. Experiences pro- 
vide a sense of well-being and strong 
motivation to form purposes and goals 
and concerns for other people. 

As an example of the power of one 
significant experience in the develop- 
ment of personality, may I cite this 
incident. Some years ago a former 
superintendent of the Philadelphia 
schools, well in his eighties, was asked 
to describe the most significant exper- 
ience in his lifetime. He said it hap- 
pened the day Lincoln delivered his 
“Gettysburg Address.” Starting be- 
fore daybreak on a frosty November 
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morning, he and his parents had driven 
to Gettysburg in a lumber wagon. He 
was in his early teens, then, and al- 
though it was November he _ was 
dressed in blue denims and barefoot, 
for his parents were poor. He said he 
was probably more aggressive than 
others of his age. At least he wasn’t 
encumbered or inhibited by the usual 
proprieties. 

Lincoln and his cabinet and the 
generals were assembling on the rough 
plank platform from which patriots 
were to be honored and the preserva- 
tion of the Union was to be proclaimed. 
In order to get his feet off the freezing 
ground, the boy climbed on the plat- 
form to sit facing the vast audience. 
Chase said, “You urchin, get down and 
out of here. This place is reserved.” 
But Lincoln stopped him with the 
words, “No, sonny, stay where you are. 
You have as much right to sit here as 
we have.” 

This aged and distinguished educator 
said, “I sat where I could have touched 
Lineoln’s unshined shoes and his un- 
creased trousers. I should have heard 
him as he delivered that immortal ad- 
dress, but I didn’t hear one word of it. 
I could only think of what he had 
said to me. It was the first time any- 
body had ever told me that I was im- 
portant that I was as good as they were, 
that I amounted to something—and the 
President of the United States had said 
it to me.” 

He concluded, “I believe that what 
I have really tried to do while I have 
had nearly three hundred thousand 
children under my charge has been to 
help each one to know that he, too, 
is an important person — that he 
amounts to something.” 

Providing significant, highly moti- 
vated experiences is a major challenge 
to every parent, to every educator, and 
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to all who are privileged to work with 
youth. For people, there are no values 
except human values. Child develop- 
ment consists in creating human val- 
ues—all kinds of human values. 

Our fourth function is diagnostic and 
prognostic—to determine the capacities, 
the needs, and the limitations of each 
child. It is through diagnosis and prog- 
nosis that we discover what each child 
can do, and gauge our educational pro- 
gram to his capacities as he develops. 

Diagnosis and prognosis are basic 
to our fifth function which is remedial. 
If all children could be well born and 
perfectly nurtured—if there were no 
handicapped and no gifted—remedial 
services and individualized programs 
would not be required. But no such 
Utopia exists. Perhaps such uniform- 
ity might not even result in Utopia. 

As soon as physical disability strikes 
and takes its toll, the medical special- 
ist must stand next to the parent. Doc- 
tors, nurses, therapists are all essential. 
So are hospitals, convalescent homes, 
and prosthetic appliances. Similarly 
psychologists, psychiatrists,  social- 
workers. and remedial teachers are 
needed. Precedence is given to diag- 
nostic and remedial services whenever 
disability occurs, because the removal 
and minimizing of disabilities facilitate 
the entire educational process. But 
education does not and should not 
await the completion of restoration. 
Education is too important to permit 
delay and so special education and 
physical restoration are provided con- 
currently. Experience has shown that, 
with proper integration, each facili- 
tates the other. 

Now, permit me to say that the 
teacher who can correct defective 
speech, who can teach the deaf to 
speak, teach a blind child to read and 
learn, who can help an insecure or mal- 
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adjusted child to understand himself, 
performs a miracle just as truly as does 
the physician who removes a cataract 
or who corrects a deformity. The 
miracles which the Great Teacher re- 
ferred to when he said, “Greater works 
than these shall ye do,” are all about. 


Our sixth function is traditionally 
called education and training. But in 
educating exceptional children, we go 
far beyond traditional concepts. We 
try to develop the same basic skills, the 
same understandings, insights, appre- 
ciations, and ideals, but in all these 
education and training are intensely in- 
dividualized. They are planned in re- 
lation to what each child can do. Ev- 
ery special education teacher is con- 
stantly amazed by what her children 
can do. As she modifies curriculum 
and as she applies her special teaching 
methods, she is educating that child 
over, around, and in-spite-of his limi- 
tations. Special teaching methods are 
based on the psychological principles 
of substitution and compensation. It’s 
a real compensation when a child can 
be educated over and in-spite-of his 
limitations. It’s a substitution when he 
is educated around his disability. 
Special education should be the birth- 
right of every exceptional child in 
America, under the constellation of ap- 
plying all useful knowledge—aided by 
all of our great human professions. 


Our seventh function is vocational 
rehabilitation which includes vocation- 
al counseling in the selection of a 
suitable vocation, vocational prepara- 
tion for it, placement in it, and follow- 
up to help insure success in it. Helen 
Keller described the importance of a 
vocation for the handicapped, when 
she said to a joint session of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, “Gentlemen, the 
heaviest burden resting on the blind is 
not blindness, but idleness.” She said, 








“T pray God each morning that today 
another of my blind brothers may have 
God’s greatest gift—the right to go 
forth to his work.” 

One more function which I consider 
inherent in every phase of a complete 
service program is guidance. Guidance 
cuts across and is a part of all the six 
other essential services. It is the know- 
how that all our professionals must 
have and use. It motivates but it 
does not coerce. It helps each child 
form his purposes and his decisions, 
but it does not make his decisions for 
him. It makes him the master of his 
own destiny, and reserves to him his 
own freedom. It helps him build his 
freedom and bring together the oppor- 
tunities he needs. 


Lewis and Williams in their book, 
Creative Management for Teachers, de- 
fined guidance at four levels: first, 
“Seeing Johnny”; second, “Seeing 
through Johnny”; third, “Seeing John- 
ny through”; and fourth, “Seeing 
Johnny able to see himself through.” 


We see Johnny when we find him. 
We see through him when we secure 
the diagnostic and prognostic informa- 
tion which enables us to comprehend 
his capacities, his limitations, and his 
needs. We see him through when we 
provide prevention and protection es- 
sential to nurture, when we provide 
the remedial services to alleviate his 
disabilities, when we educate him over, 
around, and in-spite-of his limitations, 
and when we rehabilitate him. When 
Johnny can make his own decisions 
and earn his own livelihood, he is then 
able to see himself through. 


Now let us look to what is probably 





the brightest star in our constellation. 
I refer to the parents and their in- 
dispensable role. Theirs is the greatest 
affection, the greatest concern, the 
self-denial, the burden as Johnny pro- 
gresses, so often all too slowly, in be- 
coming able to see himself through. 

Specially qualified teachers are re- 
sponsible for helping parents secure 
the knowledge they need and engage 
professional help for Johnny. Teach- 
ers must act as guides on that difficult 
path between the disastrous hazards 
of neglect versus over-protection. They 
must help the parents in gauging tasks 
within the range of each child’s capa- 
city for successful achievement. They 
must show the mid-course between 
making extreme and impossible de- 
mands which lead only to failure, and 
creating a separate world that shields 
the child from doing what with safety 
and profit he can and should do for 
himself and for others! 


Special Education and Individual 
Freedom 


In his work, An American Tragedy, 
Theodore Dreiser described the plight 
of every youth without education. He 
said, “For to say the truth Clyde had 
a soul that was not destined to grow 
up. He lacked decidedly that inner 
mental clarity to enable him to sort 
out from the facts and avenues of life 
that thing or those things which would 
make for his own advancement.” 

Education is society’s great enter- 
prise in creating human freedom. Spe- 
cial education is that phase of the total 
educational enterprise by which oppor- 
tunity is made universal and human 
bondage is reduced. 
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What 7s Special about Special Education? 
THE PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILD 


E LIVE in a world of symbols of 
which the great majority are 
visual. When these are not readily 
recognized and interpreted, the learn- 
ing process is incomplete and faulty. 
Since so many of the learning experi- 
ences in the school environment are 
based on seeing, it is reasonable that 
the student with partial sight requires 
some special means to acquire the 
same knowledge as other students. 

What, then, are the criteria by which 
students are considered partially sight- 
ed and in need of special methods of 
education? Partially seeing children 
are: (a) those having visual acuity 
between 20-70 and 20-200 in the better 
eye after correction, (b) those having 
serious or progressive eye difficulties, 
and (c) those who have any special 
condition for which a doctor recom- 
mends the special services. 

Since the establishment of the first 
class for children with partial sight in 
England in 1908, there have been four 
special methods of administration used 
for the education of these children: (a) 
the segregated plan, in which the par- 
tially seeing students receive all their 
education in a special room, (b) the co- 
operative plan, in which they do all 
work requiring close use of the eyes 
in the special room and share all other 
activities with the regular class, (c) 
the resource room plan, in which the 
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student is registered in the regular 
grade, does all his work with the regu- 
lar group and only comes to the re- 
source room and the special teacher 
for materials and special training, and 
(d) the contact plan, in which the 
student is registered in the regular 
grade, does all his work there, using 
special materials which he receives 
from an itinerant teacher with instruc- 
tions on their use and special counsel- 
ing in handling his problems. 

Special education has contributed 
many worth-while ideas to general 
education, among them the well-lighted 
and adequately equipped classroom so 
that most regular students now enjoy 
the kind of environment that was once 
only the privilege of the special student. 
This development has made segregation 
of the partially seeing unnecessary, ex- 
cept in extreme cases. However, the 
community in which special services 
for the visually handicapped are offered 
must choose whichever method is most 
feasible, acceptable, and administrative- 
ly possible in its area. 


Adjusting Special Method to the 
Individual 


Special method must be based upon 
the recognition of individual differ- 
ences. No two partially seeing chil- 
dren have the same disability. The 
total personality picture must deter- 


@ FRrReEDERICKA M. BertraAM is specialist in sight conservation for the Oakland Public 


Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
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mine the specific method used. Data 
concerning each child should be care- 
fully compiled, added to, and then 
acted upon for his best development. 
The cumulative record folder is the 
best method for compiling this infor- 
mation. Each student, then, is a real 
personality to the teacher, distinguish- 
able by physical traits, a specific visual 
disability, growth and development, 
rate of maturation, hereditary traits, 
environmental demands, intellectual 
potential, interests, aptitudes, ability to 
concentrate, and potential strengths 
and weaknesses. With this foundation, 
the task of adjusting the learning pro- 
cess is more clearly defined. The 
thoroughness of the compilation of data 
and the methods used in testing are 
special. It is then the function of the 
teacher specially qualified in the field 
of the partially seeing to interpret the 
data in terms of educational compe- 
tence. 


Not the physical handicap alone, but 
the emotional tone, or how the child 
feels about it, determines the degree of 
adjustment that can be attained. Thus, 
whatever special materials and methods 
are used in the education of the par- 
tially seeing, the emphasis is not on 
the materials, but on their relationship 
to the development of the individual 
child. What may be used with one 
child may not be indicated for another. 
Curriculum, methods, and materials 
which are special in the education of 
the partially seeing are based on an 
understanding of perception and _ its 
relationship to sight and learning. Vis- 
ual perception involves sensory im- 
pulse, or recognition, differentiation and 
association, and integration or articu- 
lation of the differentiated parts. If 
perception is faulty because of a handi- 
cap, the resulting learning patterns are 
also faulty. The materials and methods 
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of teaching must satisfy the demands of 


all three stages of perception. Thus, 
if the student is able to see materials 
accurately, he has a better chance for 
success in differentiation and integra- 
tion, i. e. learning. 

The partially seeing student will be 
expected to function and participate 
in society as a seeing person. There- 
fore, his curriculum must follow the 
standard curriculum, and he must be 
permitted to participate as completely 
as possible in the experiences offered 
to all students in their day-to-day liv- 
ing together. His learning should be 
based upon his developmental needs, 
plus his special needs for the con- 
servation of sight, and special tech- 


This is the sixth of a series of articles 
compiled by Darrel H, Mase, University of 
Florida, which deal with the special aspects 
of educating various types of exceptional 
children. 

The final article, “What is Special About 
Speech Cerrection,” will appear in the No- 
vember number of EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN. 


niques for the most efficient use of 
what sight he has. In the segregated 
and cooperative plans the special 
teacher is responsible for the teaching 
of all subject matter. In the resource 
room plan and the contact plan the 
regular classroom teacher takes that 
responsibility, and the special teacher 
augments and enriches and_ plans 
methods of study. Despite these dif- 
ferences in planning, the materials 
used in all types of classes are much 
the same. 


\ 


) Special Materials 


Special materials help partially see- 
ing students to function in the school 
without undue eye fatigue. Several 
publishers stock books in 18-point and 
24-point type on special non-glare 
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papers in the standard elementary and 
high school subjects. When suitable 
books cannot be obtained, hand-made 
books in comparable print are made 
or copied on large-print typewriters. 
Since such books are usually large and 
heavy, book-racks are used to hold 
them in correct position for good light 
and efficient seeing. Special papers, 
pencils, typewriters, and typewriter 
ribbons are also supplied. Globes with 
clearly defined land and water areas 
and a minimum of print should be used. 
Maps for reference are printed in series 
so that not too much material is printed 
in any one map. Special outline maps 
to follow the regular school curriculum 
can be drawn by projection and photo- 
statted on special paper. 


Special Methods of Teaching 


The teacher of the partially seeing 
child uses special methods. Children 
are given preferential seating accord- 
ing to their individual needs. An ac- 
tivity program which alternates close 
eye work with a variety of experiences 
is most beneficial. But of particular 
importance is the placing of responsi- 
bility for sensible and efficient use 
of the eyes on the child himself. He is 
taught eye hygiene. He learns to ad- 
just to his own needs, and, by constant 
practice, proper eye use becomes a part 
of his everyday life. He learns to 
evaluate print, spacing, and pictures 
in choosing books to read. He is made 
aware that good posture plays an im- 
portant part in better seeing and re- 
sults in less fatigue. He finds that 
large manuscript writing is easier to 
see. He finds that neat, well-placed 
work results in fewer mistakes and 
better grades. He learns to recognize 
the negative effect of glare and shadows 
on his efficiency. He is taught that 
being a good listener and learning to 
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concentrate avoids needless repetition 
of close eye work. In this training, 
recordings and transcriptions play an 
important part. 

The partially seeing are taught typ- 
ing early to provide them with the 
means of clear written expression 
which requires the least use of the 
eyes. Most children are ready for typ- 
ing at the fourth grade, though some 
are at the third, and others, because 
of poor motor coordination, show no 
probability of success. Since incorrect 
use of the typewriter can be detri- 
mental to sight, teaching is not con- 
tinued with the latter group. Learning 
to type at this early age coincides with 
learning to read. Great care must be 
taken not to confuse the child. Les- 
sons proceed from the known to the 
unknown. After the first few letters 
are mastered, combinations of letters 
which do not occur in English words 
are never used. Confusion in coordina- 
tion is avoided by using only one hand 
at a time. The child is not permitted 
to copy, but is eventually trained to 
write his thoughts immediately upon 
the typewriter. It then becomes an 
effective tool for school work. 


Special Guidance and Counseling 


Concurrent with special methods and 
interwoven with them is special coun- 
seling and guidance. First principle 
is that the child must recognize he has 
a handicap and admit it to himself. Al- 
though this seems self-evident to oth- 
ers, the partially seeing child may 
actually not realize his handicap, be- 
cause he has no concept of what per- 
fect sight is. He has never seen a 
perfect image and so has no criterion 
by which to judge. Such a child may 
insist that he sees the blackboard 
while his paper is covered with mis- 
information which he believes to be 
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a correct copy of what was on the 
board. 

The second step in guidance is allied 
to the first. When the student recog- 
nizes his handicap, he must be helped 
to face it. This is a very difficult ad- 
justment to make. The child must be 
given correct information about his 
disability without engendering anxiety 
or fear. The physician by whom the 
case was referred has probably paved 
the way. But sometimes parents who 
find it difficult to face the handicap 
objectively themselves complicate the 
situation. They may have dodged the 
issue by telling the child to wear his 
glasses now, so he will not have to 
wear them when he is grown (although 
they know he will). Thus they create 
the feeling that wearing glasses is a 
penalty rather than a help and means 
of self-realization. 

When the first two steps have not 
been satisfactorily completed, the third 
step, adjustment to the handicap, is 
never accomplished. Regressions to 
the second stage often occur after the 
adjustment period has been established 
for some time. If this happens, the 
counselor must realize and understand 
the child’s doubts and exercise patience 
in re-establishing good basic confidence. 
It requires real courage to live with a 
handicap, and perfection is almost too 
much to expect. 

Adjustment of the visually handi- 
capped child includes the physical ar- 
rangements for better seeing—making 
materials of learning within the visual 
limitations of the student available. 
The sight-saving teacher responsible 
for the child’s welfare must interpret 
the medical report in terms of edu- 
cation to the personnel of the school 
who have the child’s education in their 
care. Material adjustments in his edu- 
cation should be as inconspicuous as 
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possible so that neither the child him- 
self, or his classmates, are made un- 
comfortably aware of a difference. The 
child’s schoolwork should be integrated 
with plans for fellow students in such 
a way that he becomes a participating 
member of the group. Rogers defines 
the basic purpose of this type of coun- 
seling in the statement that “effective 
counseling consists of a definitely struc- 
tured permissive relationship which al- 
lows the client to gain an understanding 
of himseif to a degree which enables 
him to take positive steps in the light of 
his new orientation.”’ Although part 
of the counseling is necessarily direc- 
tive, environmental factors in adjust- 
ment can be presented in such a man- 
ner that the child’s acceptance of them 
comes from within himself rather than 
being superimposed. In addition to 
treatment of the environment to assist 
the student in solving his problems, an 
effort is made to separate him from 
friction-creating situations. To pre- 
vent maladjustments and the develop- 
ment of unnecessary problems, some 
of the trying situations which ex- 
perience has shown might arise are 
anticipated, and avoided. 


The fourth and last step in guidance 
is the recognition of the time element 
in the counseling process. Counseling 
of the handicapped is a long-term pro- 
cess. It means assisting the student 
in establishing positive values, in 
working out a philosophy by which he 
may live with himself as he is, realiz- 
ing the significant worth of personality 
building and the importance of voca- 
tional planning. 

When the visual handicap has been 


faced and admitted, the emphasis of 
guidance becomes positive: The handi- 





*Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy. 1942. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, p. 18. 
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cap is there. What positive values or 
assets does the student possess? In 
this type of counseling. the focus is on 
the individual and his needs, not on 
the immediate problem. The aim is 
to help the individual to grow so that 
he can cope with the present problem 
and with later problems sensibly. This 
method relies on the motivation of the 
student to do something about himself. 
He is given freedom of thought and 
self-direction, for only through his own 
efforts and experience can integrated 
thinking become a part of his growth, 
and correspondingly valuable to him. 
Mingled with this process of gaining 
insight is a clarification of possible de- 
cisions and courses of action. 


In order to do effective vocational 
guidance for the partially sighted, 
some directive counseling is necessary 
in adapting the individual visual limi- 
tations to the known data on certain 
vocations. Vocational guidance for the 
visually handicapped is based on two 
factors: the type of visual disability, 
and careful guidance of educational 
training. The first is outlined on the 
cumulative record from the first recom- 
mendation by the eye specialist to all 
subsequent medical history. The sec- 
ond is a developmental program con- 
cerned with the questions: What are 
this student’s possibilities, despite his 
handicap, and what kind of education 
will reveal his capacities and help him 
to develop them? Such guidance in- 
volves: (a) knowledge of the abilities 
and interests of the individual, (b) 
awareness of a wide range of educa- 
tional opportunities, and (c) programs 
and counseling. Programming is ex- 
tremely important to the partially 
sighted in that they cannot afford use 
of eyesight in vague experimentation. 
Since they are often retarded because 
of sight difficulties, they cannot afford 
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to waste sight and time on’,extraneous 
efforts. Their limited expénditures of 
visual energy need to be purposeful, wwe 

The steps in the process of voca- 
tional counseling are: (a) the student’s 
appraisal of his learning capacity, (b) 
the exploration of his vocational po- 
tentialities and interests, (c) the ob- 
taining of information about all kinds 
of educational resources (usually the 
state department of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the handicapped) in the 
school and the community, (d) the 
selection of a training center, school, 
or college that provides educational op- 
portunities in keeping with the stu- 
dent’s capacities and interests, and (e) 
the detection and correction of condi- 
tions that are interfering with his ad- 
vantageous use of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Educational guidance is like a central 
motif interwoven with the whole pat- 
tern of education. It is not a one- 
person job, but a cooperative effort, and 
it requires even greater cooperation of 
effort when a handicap is involved. 
Here again there are criteria to be 
used as a guide in the adjustment pro- 
cess: 


(1) The student should be assisted 
in adjusting his academic load to his 
visual disability and his mental ability. 
The program should be arranged so 
that two periods of concentrated eye 
work do not follow each other. The 
final decision as to program should rest 
with the person directly responsible 
for the conservation of the student’s 
sight. 

(2) A more suitable course should 
be substituted for one in which a 
student has failed, instead of requiring 
him to repeat the subject. If the rea- 
son for failure’is lack of readiness, poor 
study habits, or external problems 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


arene of classification do not 
solve problems. On the other 
hand, a classification system frequently 
makes a problem clearer so that one 
can see the essential elements of a 
complicated situation and thus take 
steps towards its partial or complete 
solution. There are few conditions 
found in human beings which are more 
complicated than that of cerebral palsy. 
The classification system developed in 
this paper attempts to give a fuller 
understanding of an already complicat- 
ed problem, the implications of certain 
types of handicap in the multiply 
handicapped cerebral palsied child. 
The staggering proportions of this 
problem for rehabilitation and educa- 
tion appear when one considers the 
multiplicity of variables which are pos- 
sible in cerebral palsied children. This 
writer, realizing that there are other 
factors such as emotional development 
or maldevelopment, has _ considered 
three variables in the present classi- 
fication. These are (a) the presence 
in the cerebral palsied child of other 
physical defects of whatsoever kind or 
degree, (b) the presence in the cere- 
bral palsied child of retarded mental 
development, and (c) the presence in 
the cerebral palsied child of psycho- 
pathological characteristics of precep- 








tion which are independent of mental 
retardation. 

Before discussing each of these three 
variables, it must be pointed out that 
cerebral palsy itself, without the pres- 
ence of any of the three, has many vari- 
ables which complicate therapeutic 
and educational programs. These often 
make it difficult to work with cerebral 
palsied children in groups. Cerebral 
palsy itself, whether athetoid, ataxic, 
spastic, or other, produces problems 
and necessitates variation in method 
and procedure of both therapy and edu- 
cation. The extent of the lesion and 
the location of the lesion appear to 
complicate the broad adjustment and 
learning problems of the child. These 


@ Wu1am M. CrvuicKsHANK is director of education of exceptional children, School of 
Education, Syracuse University. This article was presented as a paper at the American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York City, Nov. 20, 1952. 
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are factors inherent in the condition 
of cerebral palsy as a clinical entity. 
The principle of individual differences 
in groups of cerebral palsied children 
is accentuated over that in normal 
children because of the extreme varia- 
tions in the manifestations of the clini- 
cal characteristics themselves. 

When secondary physical conditions 
are observed in a child with cerebral 
palsy, the problems of planning, care, 
and treatment are magnified. All 
types of physical disabilities are pos- 
sible in cerebral palsied children just 
as they are in any child or in any group 
of children. That the incidence of such 
factors is greater in this group of chil- 
dren than in non-cerebral palsied chil- 
dren has been recognized for some 
time. 

Perlstein (12) found that, of 212 
cerebral palsied children, 46 per cent 
had epileptic seizures. Spasticity, which 
indicates involvement of the cerebral 
hemispheres, was associated with con- 
vulsions in 60 per cent of the children 
in contrast to athetosis which showed 
an incidence of seizures in 17 per cent 
of the subjects. Blindness and im- 
paired vision, impaired hearing, con- 
genital defects of varying types, and 
physical defects due to accident, dis- 
ease, or injury are to be found in many 
cerebral palsied children. Such con- 
ditions may be the result of the same 
factors which caused the cerebral palsy, 
or they may be the result of totally 
independent causative agents. 

The second factor mentioned above 
was that of retarded mental develop- 
ment. This condition, as with physical- 
ly normal children and with children 
who have other types of physical 
disorders, may also occur with cerebral 
palsy. The results of numerous studies 
differ insofar as the percentage of inci- 
dence of mental retardation in cerebral 
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palsy is concerned. ‘However, clinical 
observation and an increasing number 
of carefully developed research pro- 
jects seem to point to a higher incidence 
of mental retardation than was former- 
ly recognized in cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. It is accepted that, when lesions 
in the cortex of the brain or in other 
portions of the cranial structures are 
to be found, psychological problems 
frequently accompany neurological 
complications. The brain does not func- 
tion as a segmented organ, but in large 
measure as a totality whose parts are 
closely interrelated. Thus, when in- 
juries take place, they often create 
multiple problems. Among such prob- 
lems will be that of mental retardation. 
Early statements by Phelps (13) indi- 
cated that approximately 70 per cent 
of the total group of cerebral palsied 
children have intelligence quotients 
which are above 70. Studies by Heil- 
man (10), and by Asher (1) indicate 
that the percentage of mental retarda- 
tion in cerebral palsied children is 
much higher than Phelps states. Asher, 
in a careful study of children with 
cerebral palsy, found that 72 per cent 
of the children have intelligence quo- 
tients below 89. In a normal popula- 
tion such should occur in approximate- 
ly 22 per cent of the cases. This data 
has been independently corroborated 
in a study completed at the Children’s 
Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., with a group 
of 261 cerebral palsied children (11). 
(See also a report on Bice’s unpub- 
lished data which appeared in “Educa- 
tion of Children with Mental Retarda- 
tion Accompanied by Cerebral Palsy,” 
by M. H. Fouracre and E. A. Thiel, 
A. J. of Mental Deficiency, Jan. 1953, 
57:402). Taibl (16), using Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices, has reported some- 
what conflicting data which are of such 
importance as to indicate the need for 
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further research in this area to de- 
termine the reason for the disparity be- 
tween his results using the Matrices 
and those of other authors employing 
other instruments. The close relation- 
ship between the results of studies by 
Heilman, Bice, Miller, and Asher must 
be seriously considered pending fur- 
ther study of Raven’s tests. 

Studies such as these place in bold 
relief a significant problem for edu- 
cators, therapists, and medical person- 
nel. The course of therapy and educa- 
tion is in large measure a matter of 
the rapidity with which the child can 
form insights and cooperate with pro- 
fessional personnel who work with him 
in various capacities. Learning is also 
dependent on the ability of the child 
to generalize from one situation to an- 
other and thus facilitate achievement. 
The ability to abstract, the ability to 
generalize, and the ability to profit 
through transfer of training—all es- 
sential to the physical improvement 
and to the academic achievement of 
cerebral palsied children—are signifi- 
cantly restricted as the mental capacity 
of the child is reduced. The lower the 
innate capacity of the child, the more 
limited are the outcomes of the thera- 
peutic and educational program. 

The third variable frequently noted 


in cerebral palsied children, defects in 


perception, concerns aspects of the 
learning process about which we are 
not yet fully informed. Cotton (3), 
Halstead (9), Strauss and Werner (15), 
Dolphin and Cruickshank (4), among 
others, have contributed to a further 
understanding of the perceptive prob- 
lems of the cerebral palsied child. Dol- 
phin and Cruickshank in a series of 
exploratory reports involving 30 cere- 
bral palsied children (5,6,7,8) have 
demonstrated that such children have 
impairments in visuo-moter and tactual- 
motor perception. Further, these au- 
thors have demonstrated that numer- 
ous cerebral palsied children in their 
group are handicapped in their per- 
formance through an inability to dif- 
ferentiate between figure and_ back- 
ground. Finally, it has been noted 
that many of these children show the 
same phenomena of _ dissociation, 
motor disinhibition, and perseveration 
characteristic of other groups of indi- 
viduals with organic pathology which 
have long been recognized in psychol- 
ogy as important features of the be- 
havior of such groups. While much 
further information is needed in this 
regard, there is no question but that 
these pathological features of percep- 
tion retard learning and psychological 


Table I 


MAJOR VARIATIONS OF MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CEREBRAL PALSIED 
CHILDREN 


Presence of 


Presence of Presence of Retarded Presence of 
Type Cerebral Other Phy- Mental Dev- Perceptive 
Palsy sical Defect elopment Pathology 
1 Yes No No No 
2 Yes No No Yes 
3 Yes No Yes No 
4 Yes Yes No No 
5 Yes No Yes Yes 
6 Yes Yes Yes No 
7 Yes Yes No Yes 
8 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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growth in marked degree in those 
children wherein such are found if the 
learning situation does not take cog- 
nizance of them.’ 

In combination, these three variables 
produce seven distinct clinical prob- 
lems. Arbitrary groupings such as 
these always result in over-simplifica- 
tion. This writer is fully cognizant 
that clinically “pure” cases are rare, and 
that such*matters as the degree of im- 
pairment, level of intelligence, extent 
of physical disability, auditory acuity, 
visual acuity, and so forth will each 
vary between individuals and compli- 
cate any classification including that 
outlined below. However, the follow- 
ing discussion may well point up a pro- 
blem in a somewhat logical fashion 
and thus make it possible for profes- 
sional workers to attack the many un- 
solved issues in a rational and profitable 
manner. Table I will serve to demon- 
strate the combinations of difficulties 
which may be observed in considering 
the three variables which we have men- 
tioned. 

Type 1. This type simply involves 
the basic form of the disability, i.e., 
cerebral palsy of whatsoever variety 
with no other physical or psychological 
deviations. 


Type 2. This group of children in- 
cludes those with cerebral palsy who 
also show defects of perception, but 
in whom there is no evidence of mental 
retardation or other type of physical 
disability. Type 2 in our classifica- 
tion of multiply handicapped cerebral 


‘An extensive two-year study of this prob- 
lem is now being undertaken in the Depart- 
ment of Education for Exceptional Children, 
Syracuse University, financed by a grant from 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren of New York City, Inc. The study is 
under the direction of William M. Cruick- 
shank, Syracuse University, and Harry V. 
Bice, New Jersey Commission for Crippled 
Children. 
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palsied children constitutes a group 
about which we admittedly know rela- 
tively little at the present time. The 
validity of this clinical type is assured, 
however, in the opinion of this writer. 
Strauss and Werner briefly report find- 
ings which are subjective, but which 
were nevertheless gathered from the 
responses of a small group of children 
of normal intelligence and who demon- 
strated perceptive defects (15). In 
the group of children studied by Dol- 
phin and Cruickshank there were 14 
children whose intelligence quotients 
were above 95. Within this group 
numerous children showed defects of 
perception which significantly differen- 
tiated them from their control subjects 
who were physically normal. Cotton 
similarly reports perceptive difficulties 
in a number of children whom she 
studied, some of whom were intellect- 
ually normal and without other physic- 
al handicap. The prognosis for this type 
of multiply handicapped child is good 
educationally and psychologically pro- 
vided the child received his educational 
experiences in an environment which 
recognizes his basic learning problems 
(4), and in the degree to which he can 
profit from a total program of physical 
reconstruction. 


Type 3. This group includes those 
cerebral palsied children who show 
no physical handicap other than the 
basic one and who are free of percep- 
tive disabilities but whose intelligence 
is retarded significantly. Psychologi- 
cally these children appear like the 
endogenous mentally retarded children 
as defined by Strauss (14). Many of 
these children show the classical symp- 
toms of primary mental retardation, in- 
dicating that mental retardation might 
have existed even had cerebral palsy 
not been present. Such children, in 
addition to the physical characteristics 
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of cerebral palsy (which are assumed 
throughout the remaining discussion of 
each type), exhibit lack of ability to 
form insight, poor comprehension, re- 
stricted memory functions, poor judg- 
ment, faulty reasoning, and limited 
problem-solving ability. These factors 
are those, among others, which char- 
acterize all primary forms of mental 
retardation. In general, each of the 
above factors will, of course, be ac- 
centuated in direct proportion to the 
degree of mental impairment. Both 
the rate of growth and the ultimate 
level of achievement, physical as well 
as mental, will be governed primarily 
by the innate mental ability of the 
child. While no adjustments are re- 
quired in the learning environment, 
such as are suggested in connection 
with Type 2, the same sort of adjust- 
ments in curriculum and teaching ma- 
terials are necessary as for endogenous 
mentally retarded children. Prognosis 
—educationally, psychologically, and 
to a somewhat lesser degree, physically 
—depends directly upon the intelli- 
gence level and the adequacy of the 
educational program. At best, the level 
of achievement is significantly limited. 


Type 4. This group of cerebral pal- 
sied children includes numerous prob- 
lems of great seriousness. These are 
children who possess secondary physi- 
cal disabilities other than cerebral 
palsy but whose intelligence is de- 
termined to be within normal limits 
and who do not show characteristics of 
perceptive difficulties. The frequency 
with which visual and auditory impair- 
ments accompany cerebral palsy is well 
known. Epilepsy, as we have stated, is 
common among children with cerebral 
palsy. As a matter of fact, there is 
no physical disability which might not 
also occur in conjunction with cerebral 
palsy. The degree of visual or auditory 
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defect may, of course, vary from mild 
impairments to those of a profound 
nature. Epilepsy may take the form 
of petit mal or grand mal seizures 
Children who present this variety 
of multiple disorder constitute one 
of the most difficult educational and 
psychological problems of any to 
be mentioned. Teachers, psychologists, 
and medical personnel may well be 
confused with respect to the appro- 
priate methods of education and 
physical training for these children. 
Secondary physical defects of mild de- 
gree may not constitute a serious block 
to the learning or to the adjustment of 
cerebral palsied patients. More in- 
volved physical defects, however, may 
seriously retard learning. Prognosis 
with Type 4 children is undetermined. 
Outcome is based primarily on the 
degree of severity of the secondary 
handicap and on the adequacy of the 
educational and therapeutic programs 
to cope with both primary and second- 
ary disabilities. Educational method- 
ology .and therapy requisite to the sec- 
ondary defect must, of course, be 
available to the child in order to insure 
even the most moderate psychological 
growth and educational achievement. 


Type 5. With Types 5, 6, 7, and 8 
the problem of multiple handicaps be- 
comes more complicated. Cerebral 
palsied children in Type 5 category are 
those who have no secondary physical 
defects, but who demonstrate both re- 
tarded mental development and psy- 
chopathological perceptive functions. 
This group insofar as psychological de- 
velopment is concerned corresponds 
to the mixed category in the classifica- 
tion of mental deficiency as described 
by Strauss (14). These children will 
demonstrate the psychological char- 
acteristics of both the exogenous and 
endogenous types of retarded children. 
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Insofar as educational and therapeutic 
programs are concerned, this writer 
feels that the perceptive problems of 
exogeny will demand major consider- 
ation in program planning, in learning 
or therapy situations, and in teaching 
materials. On the other hand, the pro- 
fessional worker will also have to keep 
in mind those psychological character- 
istics briefly mentioned in connection 
with Type 3 which are typical en- 
dogeny. Prognosis—educationally and 
psychologically—will depend directly 
on the level of innate intellectual abil- 
ity and the extent of the cranial damage 
which has caused both the manifesta- 
tions of cerebral palsy and those of 
exogeny. 


Type 6. These cerebral palsied chil- 
dren are those who are characterized 
by secondary physical defects of a na- 
ture described in Type 4 who also show 
retarded mental development, but who 
do not have perceptive malfunction. It 
must be pointed out that to measure 
the intelligence of such children with 
accuracy is a most difficult operation 
since satisfactory instruments for the 
assessment of multiply handicapped 
children, and in particular those with 
cerebral palsy, are not yet available. 
Some important steps are being taken 
in this direction, notably the research 
of Blum, Burgameister, and Lorge (2), 
and the encouraging reports of studies 
wherein the Progressive Matrices have 
been used (16 and 17). But when 
cerebral palsy, secondary physical dis- 
turbances, and mental retardation are 
found in combination, extreme caution 
must be exercised and careful periodic 
re-assessments be made before a final 
decision is reached regarding the 
mental level of the child. Even then 
accuracy in establishing a mental age 
may be impossible. If mental retarda- 
tion is a bona fide diagnosis, then the 
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prognosis of the child will depend upon 
the level of mental ability. At best, 
the outcomes, educationally and psy- 
chologically, may be significantly re- 
stricted. 

Type 7. Type 7 includes those cere- 
bral palsied children who have second- 
ary physical disabilities and who also 
demonstrate the peculiarities of per- 
ception which have been commented 
upon above, but who are of normal in- 
telligence. Prognosis here is better 
than in Type 6 because of the better 
intellectual ability of the child, al- 
though it, of course, depends upon the 
severity of the secondary physical dis- 
abilities. Experience has shown that 
some cerebral palsied children will 
superficially demonstrate auditory and 
visual impairments, but that in reality 
these may be manifestations of the per- 
ceptive difficulties and not actual sen- 
sory disorders. Such findings and ob- 
servations would warrant careful and 
cautious psychological, audiological, 
and/or ophthalmological evaluations of 
cerebral palsied children to ascertain 
the exact etiology of the secondary 
physical manifestations. 

Type 8. This final group of cerebral 
palsied children is one in whom are 
observed secondary physical disabili- 
ties, accurately diagnosed mental re- 
tardation, and the psychopathological 
perceptive characteristics. This group 
will constitute the most serious edu- 
cational, social, and therapeutic prob- 
lem. Prognosis will be exceedingly 
poor, and the possibility of any inde- 
pendent adult experiences will be sig- 
nificantly limited. Comments which 
have been made above in connection 
with other appropriate groups of chil- 
dren will, in combination, all apply in 
this instance. 

A classification of eight distinct types 
of multiple handicapped cerebral pal- 
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sied children has been made. This 
classification is based upon the type of 
physical and psychological problem 
which the child demonstrates. It is 
a functional classification. Research 
of an educational and psychological na- 
ture is necessary with each type to 
determine the most adequate pro- 
cedures which can be used to facilitate 
learning, social adjustment, and physi- 
cal growth and development. 
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Testing Intelligence and Maturity 


of Deaf Children 


SATISFACTORY test for the 
abilities of deaf children 
meet special criteria. A wide age range 
with the lower limit no higher than two 
years and six months must be covered 


must 


since many day schools now enroll 
deaf children at the age of three. The 
test should be of the performance type 
to avoid reliance on artificially ac- 
quired speech and language skills. Ad- 
ministration must be by pantomime, 
because not all deaf subjects under- 
stand either the manual alphabet or 
sign language, and lipreading is an 
imperfect tool. Enough variety in 
test items must be included to yield 
a fair sampling of abilities, and the 
test should have a high discriminative 
value. 

To determine their relative effective- 
ness for use with the deaf, three tests 
are compared here—the Ontario School 
Ability Examination, the Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude, and the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The 
first two were developed as _ intelli- 
gence tests specifically for use with 
deaf children. The third is a rating 
scale for social maturity. The Ontario 
test is supposed to cover the age range 
from three to 15. It is more accurate 
(as indicated by correlation with Stan- 
ford Binet) when used for children 
below 10 years of age. The Vineland 
Scale may be used at all ages from 
one to adulthood, and the social age 
scores earned are statistically and ex- 
perimentally sound. 


GRACE ROSS 


Subjects and Procedure 
All three 


where subjects were familiar with the 
surroundings and acquainted with the 
tester. 
one or both parents was usually suf- 
ficient time to obtain the information 


tests were administered 


A 30-minute interview with 


necessary to complete a Vineland Scale. 
The child was then given the Ontario 
Test, and immediately following, both 
were scored. If necessary for the com- 
fort of the subject, one parent was 
present during the administration of the 
Ontario Test; in such cases he was 
warned that deaf children look for 
clues to expected behavior in the faces 
of those about them. As soon after the 
other two tests, as was conveniently pos- 
sible a Nebraska Test was arranged. 
In no case was the lapse of time be- 
tween the mental tests less than one 
week, or more than 12 weeks. Sixty- 
one children between the ages of 
three and ten years six months were 
tested. The parents of nine found it 
impossible to arrange an interview for 
the scoring of the Vineland Scale. Of 
the 52 remaining, the mental age of 
36 subjects whose scores were recorded 
in the time limits indicated were chosen 
for comparison. 


Results 


Vineland. S.Q. ranged from 38 to 
129 with a mean of 94.7. The intelli- 
gence quotient of the Nebraska and 
Ontario tests were similar. Nebraska 
quotients ranged from 61 to 138 with 


© Grace Ross is assistant in research, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif., and 
was formerly a teacher in the Oakland School for the Deaf. 
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a mean of 104.8, while similar results 
for the Ontario were 66 to 146 and 
104.6. 

The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween tests are shown in Table I, below. 


Discussion and Summary 


The results of this report are the 
basis of the following tentative con- 
clusions: 

(1) The highest correlation (.914 
—.017) is that between the Ontario and 
Vineland. This is particularly inter- 
esting in relation to the training of a 
deaf child. Since so much of the deaf 
child’s demonstrable mental develop- 
ment is dependent on the number and 
variety of his first-hand experiences, 
certain educational implications are 
pointed up. Schools should stress in- 
dependence, self-reliance, and _ the 
maintenance of the ordinary contacts 
of life to insure greater social adjust- 
ment of the individual. Edna Simon 
Levine said, in regard to three studies 
in social maturity with the Vineland 
Scale, “two investigations based on 
residential school pupils found the deaf 
to be 20 per cent inferior to hearing 
subjects in social maturity throughout 
all age levels examined; the other, 
based upon day school pupils, found 
no difference” (5). 

(2) All three tests indicate an in- 
creasing difference between mental age 
and chronological age in deaf children 
as they advance in school. It is impos- 


TABLE I 
Test r P.E5 
Ontario 
Vineland 914 017 
Nebraska 
Vineland 849 031 
Ontario | 
Nebraska [{ 84 032 
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sible to conclude, on the basis of this 
study, that it is an expected phenome- 
It will require several years of 
observation and comparison to de- 


non. 
termine whether this is a local or 
temporary condition. Since the num- 
ber of deaf children in oral day classes 
is very small, and the tests available 
in the field of the deaf are limited in 
range and applicability, the work will 
necessarily be a vertical study. 


(3) Apparently, the Vineland Scale 
of Social Maturity is as satisfactory 
as either of the mental tests. This is 
a decided advantage since such a scale 
may be scored by obtaining informa- 
tion from any adult who is familiar 
with the subject, and young deaf chil- 
dren often have personality and emo- 
tional disturbances to overcome before 
either the Nebraska or the Ontario test 
may be given successfully. 
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LET THE COMMUNITY PLAN: :: 
the Program for Educating Gifted Children 


M. R. SUMPTION 


OR more than 30 years members 
of the educational profession have 
made rather sporadic attempts to adapt 
the school program to meet the needs 
of gifted children. With several not- 
able exceptions their efforts have met 
with little success. Only an extremely 
small percentage of US school systems 
make any special adjustment in pro- 
grams to give the exceptionally super- 
ior child a full opportunity to develop 
his powers. 

Some of the reasons why more do 
not are that such programs may mean: 

(1) Increased financial outlay necessitated 
by special classes, program adaptations, addi- 
tional supervisors, extra equipment, and 
similar expenditures. 

(2) Difficulty in securing teachers who 
have the knowledge and skill required to 
make curricular adjustments for the gifted 
or to conduct special classes for them. 

(3) Administrative difficulties encountered 
in making program adjustments and pro- 
viding special classes. 

(4) Public opposition based on the notion 
that special educational opportunities for the 
gifted constitute special privilege, favoritism, 
or undemocratic practice. 

(5) General apathy toward the problem 
commonly expressed as, “Why worry about 
the gifted? they'll get along all right.” 


An analysis of these factors would 
seem to indicate that the basic diffi- 
culty lies in the public attitude rather 
than professional practice. In other 
words, if the education of the gifted 
should ever receive general public sup- 
port, the obstacles encountered by the 





profession at present would rapidly 
be eliminated. 

Since the financial support of the 
public schools is a public function, 
money for special classes, program 
adaptations, extra equipment, and spe- 
cial supervision would be forthcoming 
if the people believed in the value and 
necessity of meeting the needs of gifted 
The difficulty involved in 
securing specially trained teachers 
would disappear if such teachers were 
well rewarded financially. Adminis- 
trative difficulties would be ironed out 


children. 


under the pressure of public demand. 
If the people feel the need, the ad- 
ministrators will find the way. 

The present trend toward lay parti- 
cipation in the formulation of educa- 
tional policy in local school districts 
all over the country offers a real op- 
portunity to place the problem square- 
ly before the people. The citizens’ ad- 
visory committee is one technique of 
lay participation which could readily 
be utilized to place this problem be- 
fore the public. Usually such com- 
mittees promote study groups which 
seek information, analyze facts, inter- 
pret them, and formulate recommenda- 
tions for policy changes. These recom- 
mendations are made to the local 
boards of education which have the 
legal power to act. 

A project which presents a similar 
opportunity is the citizens’ school sur- 


© M. R. Sumption is head of the office of field services at the college of education, Uni- 
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vey. Local citizens organize in such 
projects, usually with professional guid- 
ance, to study the school system. Ob- 
ject of the study is to find ways to im- 
prove the educational system and to 
formulate a plan to achieve this im- 
provement. The plan is then presented 
to the board of education. The ques- 
tion of adapting the educational pro- 
gram to the individual child, whether 
he is bright or dull, can become a center 
of discussion among the citizen sur- 
veyors. 

Parent-teacher associations offer an 
excellent medium for bringing this 
subject before a vitally interested seg- 
ment of the public for study and action. 
Most communities have other study 
groups of one kind or another which 
could be interested in this problem. 
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false notions prevailing in the public 
mind. It would produce concrete pro- 
posals for meeting the problem. And, 
finally, it would go far toward in- 
suring public acceptance, endorsement, 
and support of a suitable program for 
the education of gifted children in the 
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over which the student has no control, regular time. Their special training is 


and if the subject is necessary for his 
future goal, then it may be repeated. 

(3) The methods of teaching should 
be adapted to the individual in a class. 
This is particularly important to the 
partially sighted, and requires close 
cooperation between all the forces 
involved. 

(4) The responsibility for learning 
should be placed on the student. Meth- 
ods, short-cuts, and special materials 
are most important to the student with 
limited vision. His training to make 
his own decisions in adjusting his work 
is of greatest importance to his efficien- 
cy and happiness. 

(5) It is absolutely necessary for 
partially seeing students to be pro- 
grammed for sight saving classes at a 
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carried on at this time, and major 
questions of guidance are reserved for 
that period since the sight conserva- 
tionist is trained to coordinate the 
services. 

(6) It is important to recognize a 
student’s real interests and provide op- 
portunities for each student’s partici- 
pation in student activities which, un- 
less carried to excess, seem to have a 
beneficial effect on scholarship. Social 
participation is extremely important 
to the mental health of the handi- 
capped. Acceptance by the group and 
learning to give of themselves are es- 
sential to their happiness. They also 
require counseling on leisure time ac- 
tivities as related to the visual handi- 
cap. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


CONSTITUTION 


Committee: Ray Graham, chmn., Richard S. Dabney, Gwen Retherford 





HE constitution of the International Council for Exceptional Children 
as adopted at Boston represents some noteworthy changes in revising 
and reorganizing the former constitution. These changes have two purposes: 


(1) To keep pace with some factors in the growth of the organization 
as we look forward to a great expansion in membership and activities. 


(2) To make corrections necessary because the old constitution either 
did not provide for certain things, or because inadequate provisions failed 
to provide for good practice. 


The most important change was made in the structure of organization. 
The old regional directorships were done away with and a more workable 
type of structure was devised based on state representation on the govern- 
ing board with a continuation of chapter representation in the delegate 
assembly. This suggests many opportunities for states and chapters with- 
in the state to unite in a growing program. 

Most of the changes or additions speak for themselves. The constitu- 
tion exists for the purpose of giving authority for the organization’s existence 
and function. In addition, bylaws are necessary to create the machinery 
whereby provisions of the constitution are carried out. In the present year 
the committee on reorganization will be at work preparing bylaws to be 
voted at the Cincinnati convention. This committee hopes to submit 
proposed bylaws in time for ICEC publication prior to the convention.— 
Ray GRAHAM, chairman, committee on Council reorganization and consti- 


tution. 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I: NAME AND STRUCTURE 


Section 1. 


The name of this organization shall be “The International Council for 
Exceptional Children,” hereinafter designated as either the “Council” or 


the “ICEC.” 


Section 2. 


A. The Council, basically, shall be a professional education organization 
of local chapters with state federations thereof. 
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B. Exceptions to the basic structure shall consist of 


(1) A single over-all state chapter in each of those states small 
enough for both local and state needs to be better met by such means. 


(2) Individual memberships in isolated instances. 


C. Additions to the basic structure shall consist of two kinds of groups 
concerned with the education of exceptional children, to be known as sec- 
tions and allied organizations. 


Section 3. 


A. Any group of persons which has met the requirements for affiliation 
as an applicant local chapter, applicant state chapter, or applicant state fed- 
eration of chapters shall be so accepted by Council headquarters, in ac- 
cordance with the bylaws. 


(1) Any applicant group, either chapter or federation shall become 
officially recognized as an integral part of the ICEC and shall receive 
an appropriate charter upon executive committee approval of its con- 
stitution and bylaws and its Council record. 


B. Any special-interest group of ICEC members desiring affiliation as 
a section of the Council, or any national or international organization, inter- 
ested in the education of exceptional children, and desiring affiliation as an 
allied organization, shall be granted such status, with an appropriate charter 
therefor, upon approval by the Council’s governing board. 


(1) The requirements and regulations under which either a special- 
interest section or an allied organization may be chartered shall be 


defined in the bylaws. 


Section 4. 


The Council shall be a department of the National Education Association 
of the United States of America, hereinafter designated as the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSES 


Section 1. 


The primary purpose of the Council shall be to promote the education 
of exceptional children and the necessary professional activities related thereto. 


Section 2. 

The Council shall also promote the education of all youth through sup- 
port of the purposes and program of the National Education Association and 
through recommending and urging membership in that organization. 
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ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. 


There shall be three kinds of active membership—regular, student, and 
life, with two methods of enrollment for each—chaptei and individual. 


Section 2. 

Any person concerned with the education of exceptional children or 
in a field closely associated therewith may become an active member of the 
Council by the payment of annual dues. 


Section 3. 


Regular and student memberships shall be on an annual basis with a 


uniform expiration date. 


Section 4. 
Active members shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges o! the 


organization. 


ARTICLE IV. CHAPTERS AND FEDERATIONS 


Section 1. 

The political, or geographical units, either within or outside the United 
States, which for purposes of Council organization, will be accorded the 
same status as that given a state, shall be determined by the delegate as- 
sembly and incorporated in the bylaws. 

A. Any state having two or more local chapters and a total of 100 or 
more members is eligible to apply for the privilege to organize a federation 


of chapters. 


Section 2. 

In states in which the educators of the different races customarily op- 
erate separate education organizations, either a state federation or a state 
chapter may be established for each race, provided that the requirements for 
such a federation shall be two or more local chapters possessing a total of 50 


or more Council members. 


Section 3. 


All individual members (namely non-chapter members), in any state 
having a federation, shall be assigned as individual members of that fed- 
eration. In states having a single over-all state chapter, there shall be no 


individual memkers as such. 
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Normal children learn through 
educational sound movies by 


SEEING and HEARING! 


Handicapped children learn the 


same way 





through 


CHROMOVOX 


Chromovox is exceptionally 
easy to install and operate. 
Comes complete with micro- 
phone, 3 headsets and 3 
basic tapes. 40 tapes in all 
are available. Also, blank 
tapes for teacher's original 


material. 


Audio-visual mediums such as sound movies and television are being widely 
acclaimed as the fastest and most effective method of teaching the normal 
child. Chromovox applies the same principle of seeing plus hearing and pro- 
vides correction devices to aid in teaching the handicapped child. 


i 


For the deaf and hard-of-hearing—Moving tapes, boldly illustrated, cap- 
ture interest. Simultaneous oral instruction is given over high-fidelity 
compression audio system. Mistakes in breath, voiced and nasal sounds 
can be immediately corrected by color signals. 

For cerebral palsy—Chromovox gives child many exciting auditory and 
visual experiences before he is ready to speak . . . reduces stimuli. 
Especially valuable for darkroom instruction. 

For slow learners—Forty different types cover a wide range of subjects. 
Repetitive drills with them materially improve vocabularies and speech 
patterns. 

For speech training—A variety of speech drills are available for serious 
speech problems . . . for lispers, cleft palate speech, sound substitutions, 
etc. 


Write for full information, prices and for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y. ; 
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ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 





Section 1. 


The officers of this organization shall be a president, a president-elect, 
the immediate past president, a recording secretary, and a treasurer. 


Section 2. 
The president-elect shall automatically succeed to the presidency at 
the expiration of the president’s term of office 


Section 3. 


A. A candidate, each, for president-elect, recording secretary. and 
treasurer shall be nominated by a committee appointed by the president. 
In case of an existing vacancy in the office of president-elect, the committee 
shall also nominate a candidate for president. 


B. The nominating committee’s report shall be submitted to the presi- 
dent 20 weeks prior to the opening of the first meeting of the next annual 
delegate assembly and the same shall be announced 10 weeks prior to the 
opening meeting of said assembly. 


C. Other nominations may be made by any group of 100 members 
signing a nomination petition. Such nominations shall be presented to the 
president of the Council five weeks prior to the opening meeting of said 


assembly. 


Section 4. 


Nominations shall be voted upon at the annual delegate assembly and 
each person elected shall hold office for one administration year, (July 1 
through June 30) or until he is replaced by a duly elected successor. 


Section 5. 


A. A vacancy in the office of presidency shall be filled by automatic 
succession of the president-elect to such office. In event of vacancy in 
both the presidency and the presidency-elect, the former shall be filled by 
action of the governing board, in meeting, or by nomination and ballot 
conducted by mail. 


(1) Any appointee filling this vacancy shall serve until the end 
of the current administration year or until replaced by a duly elected 
successor. Upon being replaced, he shall succeed to the office of im- 
mediate past president, in the usual manner. 


B. A vacancy in either the office of recording secretary or treasurer 
shall be filled by action of the governing board, in meeting, or by nomina- 
tion and ballot conducted by mail, and such person shall serve until the end 
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Summer Session Program for Educators of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Summer 1954 


B SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


____ || MENTAL RETARDATION 
Extensive | cripPLeD CHILDREN 
Courses | DEAF AND HARD OF 

HEARING 
and PARTIALLY SIGHTED 
Curricula } speech CORRECTION 
in CEREBRAL PALSY 
PRE-SCHOOL BLIND 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
REMEDIAL READING 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING. .....+.. OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FAGILITIES......... SGENIG BEAUTY 
Summer Session— June 28 to August 6, 1954 













Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 










For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, write 
Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional Children, School of 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 







of the current administration year or until replaced by a duly elected 


successor. 


C. A vacancy in either the office of past president or president-elect 
shall, as such, remain unfilled until the next administration year. However, 
the seat occupied, by either, on the governing board and the executive 
committee shall be filled by the governing board, from among its own mem- 
bership, in meeting, or by nomination and ballot conducted by mail, and 
such appointee shall serve in said cavacity until the end of the current ad- 
ministration year or until replaced by a duly elected successor. 


ARTICLE VI. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Section 1. 


The membership of the Council shall be represented for governing 
purposes and policy making by delegates who together shall be known as 
the delegate assembly. The membership year shall begin on January 1 
and end on December 31. 


Section 2. 


A. Each local and each state chapter shall be entitled to one delegate 
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for its first 10 members, and one additional delegate for each additional 20 
members or major fraction thereof. 


B. Chapter membership, for the purpose of determining the number 
of delegates, shall be that on record in the Council files December 31 pre- 
ceding the annual delegate assembly. 


Section 3. 


Each officially recognized, special-interest section of the Council shall 
be entitled to one delegate, without regard to the number of members the 
section possesses. 


Section 4. 


A. Individual members shall be entitled to delegates on the same basis 
as chapters. 

B. Delegates of individual members in a state where there is a federa- 
tion of chapters shall be selected by procedures determined by the federation. 


C. Delegates of other individual members shall be elected at a meeting 
of such members in attendance for the delegate assembly. This meeting 
shall be called to order by the president, or his representative, who shall 
preside until a chairman has been elected from the members present. 


Section 5. 


A. The delegates of any group eligible for a seat in the assembly must 
be selected from that group’s own membership, but any Council member 
may be selected as an alternate. 


B. Either a delegate or an alternate may be assigned the full voting 
privilege belonging to any one chapter or federation, but no delegate of 
individual members from one or more states that lack a federation, and 
further, no alternate representing more than one Council group may possess 
in excess of five assembly votes. 


C. All delegates and alternates shall be certified to the credentials com- 
mittee in a manner prescribed by the executive committee of the governing 
board. 


D. When credentials are submitted to the credentials committee, only 
those of either the delegate or his alternate may be validated, after which 
no transfer may be made from one to the other or from either to a third 
member. 


Section 6. 


Any Council member who is not a delegate may attend the meetings of 
the delegate assembly, and may speak with the approval of the president 
or the delegate assembly, but shall have no vote. 
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Section 7. 

Fifty percent of all registered delegates and/or registered alternates, 
validated by the committee on credentials, shall constitute a quorum for any 
delegate assembly, provided that no delegate assembly may legally function 
with less than 50 such validated representatives, irrespective of the total 


number of votes they possess. 


ARTICLE VII. GOVERNING BOARD 


Section 1. 
The governing board shall consist of: 
A. The five officers, ex-officio. 


B. One member to represent each state chapter and one to represent 
each state federation, except that in a state having dual representation, as 
provided under Article IV, Section 2, each race shall, upon request, be 
granted a member, who shall possess one-half vote, provided, however, no 
state under these provisions shall possess a total of less than one vote. 


C. One member to represent each state that has 100 or more Council 
members but which possess neither a federation of chapters nor a state 
chapter, provided that in a state in which the different races customarily 
operate separate education organizations, membership on the board shall 
be granted on the same basis as under “B” immediately above. 


Section 2. 
Each state chapter and each state federation shall determine its own 


method of electing its representative to the Council’s governing board and 
shall incorporate the same as part of its constitution and bylaws. 


Section 3. 


Each state that qualifies for a member on the governing board, under 
the provisions of Section 1-C above, shall acquire one through the same 
procedure by which the Council officers are nominated and elected. 


Section 4. 


A. The term of office of each member of the governing board, ex- 
clusive of the executive committee, shall be three years with the necessary 
exceptions for initiating and rnaintaining evenly staggered expiration dates, 
according to an objective plan to be established by the executive committee. 


B. Each newly elected member of the governing board shall be certi- 
fied to that body, in a manner established by said board, before the mem- 
ber may be granted a seat thereon. 
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C. Each member of the board in office at the time of the adoption of 
this constitution shall complete his term, unprejudiced by the possibility 
that his state has met (or may, in the meantime, meet) the requirements 
for representation. Also, the president shall succeed to the past presidency 
and the president-elect to the presidency. 


D. Members certified to the existing board, at the time of the annual 
delegate assembly in 1954, shall assume office at the beginning of the next 
administration year. 


E. The board member of a state having no state federation or state 
chapter shall be replaced at the close of any administration year during which 
such state met all the requirements for either a federation or a chapter and 
during which it properly elected and certified a member to the governing 
board. 


Section 5. 


A. The unexpired term of any member representing, on the governing 
board, either a state federation or state chapter, shall be filled through such 
means as shall be provided by the state organization concerned. 


B. The unexpired term of any member on the governing board rep- 
resenting either a whole state or one race thereof, which has neither a 
state federation nor a state chapter, shall be filled by appointment by the 
president of the Council and the appointee shall be eligible to serve the 
balance of the administration year or until he is replaced by a duly elected 


successor. 


Section 6. 


A. A majority of the members of the governing board shall constitute a 
quorum. 


B. Board members may not be represented by proxy. 


C. In case of less than a quorum at any meeting, those present may 
function in an advisory capacity, after which the president shall obtain 
informal approval by canvassing the entire board, by mail, before acting upon 
the decisions reached. Confirmation of such decisions shall be made at the 
next official board meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. 

The five officers listed in Article V, Section 1, shall constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee of the governing board. 
Section 2. 


Three members of the committee shall constitute a quorum. 
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ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


Section 1. 


A. The Council shall meet in international convention, annually, 
preferably during the week of the last Sunday in April, to consider problems 
pertinent to the Council and to the education and related needs of ex- 
ceptional children. An annual financial report for the fiscal year, June 1- 
May 31, shall be given to the delegates. 

B. The governing board shall have authority to conduct regional 
meetings, conventions, or conferences, in addition to or in substitution for 
the international convention. 

C. The governing board shall also have authority to hold and conduct 
similar meetings, conventions, or conferences, jointly with other organizations 
or to cooperate with other organizations in such. 


Section 2. 


A. The delegate assembly shall meet, annually, to conduct business 
and to establish basic Council policy, such sessions to be held preferably 
at the time and place of the international convention. 


B. In case an annual delegate assembly is not held, the election of 
Council officers shall be conducted by mail, through the headquarters office, 
under regulations adopted by the governing board. 


Section 3. 


A. An adjourned delegate session may be held when so ordered by 
the delegate assembly. 


B. The motion ordering an adjourned session must clearly state the 
business to be considered and only such business may be transacted when 
such session convenes. 


C. The same number of delegates per chapter and per individual 
members shall be eligible for the adjourned session as was eligible for the 
last annual assembly, plus delegates from any applicant chapters or sec- 
tions that may have, in the meantime, affiliated. 


D. A notice of each adjourned session shall be made at such time 
and in such manner as the executive committee shall determine. 


ARTICLE X. MEMBERSHIPS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Section 1. 


The responsibilities and privileges of Council membership shall be ex- 
tended on the same basis to members of all countries, provided that, from 
time to time, the governing board of the Council, upon consultation with 
chapter, federation, and/or other Council officials of any country outside 
the United States, may modify, according to its judgment, the financial 
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and service arrangements existing for said chapters and federations, for 
the purpose of promoting in such a country, a cooperating yet independent, 
nation-wide professional organization for the education of exceptional children. 


ARTICLE XI. PERSONNEL, HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. 


A. The governing board may operate a headquarters to administer the 
Council’s program in accordance with policy established in the bylaws. 


B. The governing board may publish a professional journal and/or 
other materials devoted to Council purposes. 


ARTICLE XII. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Section 1. 

The Council may affiliate with any national or international organiza- 
tion under either a temporary or a long-term agreement that will promote 
the cause of education and general well-being of exceptional children and/or 
youth, provided such affiliation is recommended by the governing board 
and approved by the delegate assembly. 


ARTICLE XIII. TRUST FUND 


The Council shall be authorized to accept funds as gifts and for life 
memberships. These funds shall be placed in a trust fund and administered 
by a board of trustees composed of the three most immediate living past 
presidents. The board of trustees shall make an annual report to the gov- 
erning board of the Council and shall annually transfer earnings of the trust 
fund to the treasurer of the Council. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. 


A. This constitution may be amended at the annual delegate assembly 
of the Council by a two-thirds vote. 
B. Proposed amendments to the constitution must be presented in an 


annual delegate assembly and publicized to the membership within six 
months thereafter, subject to vote at the next delegate assembly. 


Section 2. 

A. The bylaws may be amended at any annual delegate assembly of the 
Council by a majority vote. 

B. The contents of the proposed amendments to the bylaws must be 


available to the members of the assembly, through established convention 
announcement channels, at least eight hours before the time set for voting 


on them. 
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Marie L. Van Slyke 
Oregon 


Ross Hamilton 
Washington 


Edythe Sharinghousen 
Oregon 


Edythe B. Sharinghousen is local ar- 
rangements chairman for the Portland 
meeting. She has been active in help- 
ing to organize ICEC chapters through- 
out the state. Last year, she was 
president of the Portland chapter. This 
year at the spring Oregon Education- 
al meeting she will be working toward 
a state organization of people inter- 
ested in education of exceptional chil- 
dren. She is a speech correctionist in 
the Portland public schools. 


Ross Hamilton, ICEC program chair- 
man for the Portland regional conven- 
tion, is director of education for handi- 
capped children in the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Washington State. Mr. Hamilton 
has served as ICEC membership chair- 
man in his state since 1949. In grati- 
tude for directing their efforts toward 
a constructive program for their chil- 
dren, parents of the mentally retarded 
have made him honorary life member 
of their Children’s Benevolent League. 


Marie L. Van Slyke, consultant for 
education of the mentally retarded in 
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Wm. J. McClure 
Tennessee 


Joy Hills Gubser 
Oregon 


Portland public schools, is 1953-54 
president of the Portland chapter. She 
has been a Council member for 10 
years. In her present Council position, 
she will have a busy year giving leader- 
ship to the chapter’s activities prepara- 
tory to the convention. 


Joy Hills Gubser, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of special education 
for Oregon, will be one of our hostesses 
at the Portland meeting. Not only 
special education, but teacher educa- 
tion and certification, Indian education, 
and the school lunch program are in her 
province. Mrs. Gubser’s wide knowl- 
edge of schools and programs in Oregon 
will bring added interest to the meeting. 


William J. McClure, superintendent 
of Tennessee School for the Deaf, is 
ICEC’s new director of Central Region 
III. He has acted as vice-president 
and president of East Tennessee chap- 
ter and is now vice president of Tennes- 
see state ICEC. Both:sides of his fam- 
ily for thrée generations have been 
educators of the deaf. 
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Jo Kelly and Marguerite Rapson 


TWO SPEECH GAMES 
In searching for something original 
to offer you, I found the following two 
projects created interest among smaller 
children, although I used the latter for 
older ones also. 


A MASK OF SOUND 


The first is a good Halloween pro- 
ject to be used at the beginning of the 
year to acquaint young children with 
the sound on which they will work. 
Take a piece of heavy drawing paper 
and measure the top, bottom, and sides 
of the child’s face on it for a mask. 
Let him draw and decorate everything 
but the mouth. 

Seat him in front of a mirror with 
you. You produce the desired sound, 
then point out the desired character- 
istics of lips, teeth, tongue, etc. Have 
him draw the “sound,” as you repeat 
it, on his mask. 


A BLOWING EXERCISE 


The second is a blowing exercise, or 
it can be used to show the movement 
of a particular sound. Take a paper 
kerchief, cut out the figure of a doll. 
Let the child make the doll dance 
to music as he blows on it while a 
record is playing.—Patricia GIBSON 
STOCKDALE, 79th Street and Cork Ave., 
Oak Lawn, Ili. 


HALLOWEEN SPECIAL 


Halloween is always fun. We make 
nut baskets for “shut-ins” and at 
Thanksgiving we take our little jars of 
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jelly to Blue Plains, a home for the 
aged. Often, as I stand and watch 
one of my pupils hand a little jar of 
jelly that she has made to an aged man 
or woman, perhaps bed-ridden or in a 
wheelchair, my heart is filled with 
great joy. Mrs. HELEN F. BRUNHOUSE, 
Special Grade, Buchanan School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE SIGHT SAVING CLASS 

These are some of the methods we 
have tried which have seemed to be 
effective in acquainting regular classes 
with the purpose of the sight saving 
class. 

Teachers and children from classes 
into which sight saving pupils go have 
been invited to visit the sight saving 
class for a part of one of the class 
periods. The sight saving pupils act 
as guides and hosts during the visit, 
explaining methods and demonstrating 
equipment. 

During the study of the unit on 
sensation in general science and the 
unit on health in social science, the 
sight saving pupils give talks on the 
eye, or the purpose and organization 
of the sight saving class. 

Some highly myopic pupils have con- 
tributed old lenses to science teachers 
for use in demonstrating types of lenses. 
Four myopic eighth graders drew a 
frieze on inventions in communications 
recently, and used it in giving floor 
talks. 

The tape recorder has occasionally 
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been made available to the regular 
class. Thus, an English class can hear 
a story recorded for the sight saving 
pupils, or hear them give a panel dis- 
cussion. The tape recorder also gives 
the non-special class members an op- 
portunity to share the experience of 
recording their oral work. 

Other classes are permitted use of 
the bulletin typewriter for making 
bulletin board and display case notices 
and labels. 

Pupils in the sight saving class feel 
more a part of the school if they are 
encouraged to participate in extra- 
curricular activities according to their 
interests and abilities. 

Class members have been entered 
in band and orchestra whenever pos- 
sible. Three of the boys have organized 
a swing trio which has won honors in 
the all-school talent show two years 
in succession. The trio is popular with 
pupils, definitely makes the team an 
important part of the school, and gives 
two of the boys a vocational aim. Two 
ethers took part in the talent show 
this year as singer and accordionist. 


They have distinguished themselves 
in other outside activities, too. Recent- 
ly a boy who was unable to participate 
actively in the basketball team won 
his letter as team manager. Some class 
members do their share in the Traffic 
Club. Each issue of the school news- 
paper features one boy or girl chosen 
as best citizen by the faculty. This 
year, a girl in the sight saving class 
was among those chosen. 


In their home room, pupils learn 
teamwork. As members of the Sight 
Saving Club they not only review the 
principles of eye hygiene, but practice 
group planning, and gain experience 
in club procedures.—HELEN GIBBON, 
Lincoln Jr. High School, Rockford, Ill. 
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STEPS... 


TAKE THE 3 
JUDY 5. 2 





TO BETTER TEACHING 


A good teacher plus 
Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


) waite TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. @ Dept. CK 


THE LATEST WORD 
ON SPEECH DEFECTS 


Improving the 
Child’s Speech 


By VIRGIL A. ANDERSON 


author of Training the Speaking Voice 


This book presents in clear, non-technical 
language a complete picture of common 
speech disorders found among pre-school 
and elementary school children. It provides 
teachers, parents and doctors with detailed 
information on the child’s language devel- 
opment, and gives specific techniques for 
correcting voice irregularities in the early 
stages. Special emphasis is given to the 
emotional factors which contribute to 
speech handicaps in children. 
Illustrated. $5.50 at all bookstores. 
ape 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS / 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. & 
“Wy 
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FROM NEW ORLEANS TO VIENNA 

Doing things for others is the suresi 
way to real happiness. Our class for 
crippled children welcomed the op- 
portunity to help others less fortunate 
than themselves. 

A friend living in the American em- 
bassy in Vienna, Austria, wrote to me 
about the needs of the children in 
hospitals there. 

Our class decided to do something 
about it. We collected scraps of ma- 
terial, cut out balls and toy ducks, 
sewed them and stuffed them with old 
nylon stockings. We painted empty 
spools of thread, put them together 
with heavy elastic. These could be 
used for rattles for the smaller chil- 
dren and to teach the older ones to 
count. 

We made scrap books from wallpaper 
books. Some books had scenes from 
Louisiana and New Orleans. Pictures 
of pets, flowers and children playing 
popular games were also used. 

We collected clothes from the other 
classes in school. The gifts were 
packed with cans of popcorn, our 
principal’s contribution. The boxes 
arrived in Austria just in time for 
Christmas. 

Thus in our small way we assured 
our little friends across the sea that 
Americans love them and wish them 
well—Euise S. WI.iaAms, teacler, 
class for crippled children, Lafayette 
School, New Orleans. 


BANG! BANG! 

I imagine many of you have worked 
out the unit on “The Store” in your 
classes for the mentally retarded. Af- 
ter working on the cost of articles, 
making change, standing in line for the 
checker, and such activities, have you 
ever had a holdup? We did. 


One of the children was the last 





in line and when he came to the 
checker he whipped out his two guns, 
grabbed the cash register and yelled 
“This is a holdup!” 

The teacher was a little unhappy 
that this should be one result of her 
efforts. However, I imagine it is a 
very normal reaction to expect from 
children who watch television by the 
hour and listen to similar programs on 
the radio.— JUNE GIDDINGS, supervisor 
of special education, Long Beach pub- 
lic schools, Calif. 
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of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

(6) Kirk, S. A. “Behavior Prob- 
lem Tendencies in Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children.” Am. Annals of the 
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(8) Kline, T. K. “A Study of the 
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Children.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. 
1945. p. 237. 
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S. “A Comparison of Deaf and Hear- 
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formance Scales.” Am. Annals of the 
Deaf. 1948. 93:178-184. 
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AN IMPORTANT REVISION 





This book was especially written to aid people 
who come into contact with exceptional children. 
All types of exceptional children are discussed — 
the mentally gifted, the slow-learning, those with 
behavior problems, those who suffer from neuro- = 









logical and psychogenic diseases, and those who ARE AND 4, 
are physically handicapped. The new edition 
includes: the direct application of results of eNOS as 














research conducted with disabled World War II 
veterans to similar types of problems in handi- 
capped children; a summary of Terman’s im- 
portant findings in longitudinal studies of gifted 
children carried into adult life; new research on 
epilepsy and other convulsive disorders: and 
additional b.bliographies and references. 


Published in 1953. 500pp. $5.00 
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Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Betr. W. R. The infirmities of genius. 1952. 
192 p. Philosophical Library, New York, N. Y. 

In this book of essays, Dr. Bett has ex- 
amined the lives and writings of 15 famous 
literary figures in relation to their particular 
physical weaknesses or mental instabilities. 
He concludes that in every case infirmity 
has had a perceptible influence upon the 
thought and development of genius. 


Disabilities and how to live with them. 
1952. 243 p. Lancet Ltd., 7 Adams St., Adel- 
phi, London, W.C.2, England. 10s 6d. 

A collection of articles published originally 
in The Lancet and written by 55 patients, or 
former patients, showing how each has coped 
with his special disability. Physicians and 
medical students will gain a better under- 
standing of the problems of such patients 
through reading these true personal accounts. 


Forp, FRANK R. Diseases of the nervous 
system in infancy, childhood, and adolescence. 
3d ed. 1952. 1181 p., illus. Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill. $18.50. 

Regarded as the standard reference text 
for neurologists and pediatricians, this third 
revision offers encyclopedic coverage of all 
conditions which occur in childhood, with 
essential clinical features of each, and brief 
discussions of pathological anatomy, diagnosis, 
prognosis, and established principles of treat- 
ment. 


Himwicn, Harotp E. Brain metabolism 
and cerebral disorders. 1951. 451 p., illus. 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. $6. 

Presented from the viewpoint of cellular 
physiology and biochemistry are the methods 
by which energy is elaborated, distributed 
and utilized to support nervous activity. En- 
ergetics in terms of behavior is explained. 
Studies clarify the effect on the brain of 
anesthesia and the various therapeutic meas- 
ures of value in treating the abnormal ner- 
vous system. 


de 


JOHNSON, WENDELL. Diagnostic manual in 
speech correction; a professional training 
workbook, by Wendell Johnson, Frederic 
L. Darley, and D. C. Spriestersbach. 1952. 
221 p. Planographed. Harper & Bros., New 
York. $2.50. Paper. 

Geared particularly to introductory lecture 
and clinical practice courses in speech cor- 
rection, this handbook is comprised of 22 
units plus an appendix made up of 10 sec- 
tions. 


Lenpe, Hetca. Books about the blind; a 
bibliographical guide to literature relating to 
the blind. 1953. 357 p. Am. Foundation for 
the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
$5. 

A compilation of special annotated biblio- 
graphies, consisting of about 4200 entries, 
covering all aspects of health, education, and 
care of the blind. 


New York City. CoorDINATING COUNCIL 
FOR CEREBRAL Patsy. Proceedings of the sec- 
ond cerebral palsy institute, January, 1952. 
1952. 129 p. Mimeo. Coordinating Council 
for Cerebral Palsy in New York City, 509 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. $1. Paper. 

Resumes of discussions by outstanding 
specialists in the field of cerebral palsy, pre- 
sented at the institute held to bring profes- 
sional personnel up to date on current think- 
ing and methods related to medical and 
social conditions of cerebral palsy. 


SUTHERLAND, SipNEY S. When you preside: 
how to plan and conduct informal round table 
discussions, formal business meetings, service 
club meetings, panel discussions, symposiums 
and forums, conferences, workshops, business 
conferences, staff meetings. 1952. 158 p., illus. 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville, 
Ill. $2.50. 

Applying the modern principles of group 
dynamics, this handbook provides the leader 
of group activities with some of the answers 
to problems of obtaining more interesting 
meetings and more active participation. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND 
PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


Am. J. OccUPATIONAL THERAPY. Jan.-Feb. 
Peaes 024: 

Articles in this issue discuss the auditory 
mechanism and its diseases, problems in di- 
agnosis and rehabilitation, psychological im- 
plications, and techniques to employ and to 
avoid. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
cATION. Education of the aurally handicapped. 
1953. 31 p., illus. (Bul., California State 
Dept. of Educ. Jan., 1953. 22:2) Bureau of 
Textbooks and Publications, California State 
Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 25c. 

Procedures used in identifying and edu- 
cating aurally handicapped children are dis- 
cussed, and legal provisions for their educa- 
tion are briefly explained. 


“Deaf children see 
Apr. 1953. 


Cory, Patricia Barr. 
& learn.” Educational Screen. 
32:4:157, 165. 

Citing usefulness of film and correlated 
books in a program for deaf children with 
little or no language at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, the writer de- 
scribes methods found effective in primary 
grades. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE. Government employ- 
ment of the college-trained deaf person; sym- 
posium, fourth Annual Alumni Day, May 11, 
1952. 38 p. (Vol. 11, Bul. no. 2, Oct., 1952) 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton: 2, D.C, 

Articles discuss job opportunities in fed- 
eral, state and local governments, attitudes 
of management toward college-trained deaf 
workers, and means of securing employment. 


Vo.tta SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF. 
“Parent participation; a summer meeting 
panel discussion, June 19, 1952.” Volta Rev. 
Feb. 1953. 55:2:78-90. 

Proceedings of the panel discussions on 
Reading for the deaf and Education of the 
deaf today are published in the March and 
April 1953, issues. 


Cardiac 


FREED, Eart X. “The effect of cardiac dis- 
ability on adjustment to parents and family,” 
by Earl X. Freed and William M. Cruick- 
shank. Quarterly J. Child Behavior. July 
1952. 4:3:299-309. 

Results of a projective sentence completion 
test, devised by Dr. Cruickshank to test self- 
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concepts, revealed difficulty of the cardiac 
child in adjusting to the mother. 


Yasumura, Micui. “Occupational therapy 
for rheumatic and cardiac children,” by 
Michi Yasumura and Janet S. Baldwin. Am. 
J. Occupational Therapy. Mar.-Apr. 1953. 
7:2(Part I) :62-67, 80. 

Reports a recreational and occupational 
therapy program at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, which was part of a pilot study on 
total care of the rheumatic or cardiac child. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PepratTrics. “Neuro- 
logical conditions in children; a symposium.” 
Pediatrics. Feb. 1953. 11:2:174-178. 

Speakers discussed convulsive disorders in 
childhood, optimal therapy in bacterial men- 
ingitis, the long-time prognosis of cerebral 
palsy, and developmental anomalies. 


AMERIAN ACADEMY OF PeEpiaTRICs. “Round 
table discussion: nature, recognition and 
management of neuromuscular disabilities in 
children; Meyer A. Perlstein, Chairman.” 
Pediatrics. Feb. 1953. 11:2:166-173. 

Dr. Perlstein discussed differential diag- 
nosis, etiology, and classification of types of 
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cerebral palsy; speech problems were covered 
by Eugene T. McDonald, Ed. D. 


“Clinical tests relating to 
Lancet. Feb. 


Co.uis, EIRENE. 
mental activity in infancy.” 
28, 1953. 264:6757: 416-420. 

Observations of more than 2000 cases of 
infantile cerebral deficiency lead the writer 
to believe that a distinction between motor 
and mental abnormalities can be established. 
In a series of letters to the editor in sub- 
sequent issues, Karel and Berta Bobath write 
to disagree with Mrs. Collis on the use of 
motor tests to detect mental defect in cere- 
bral palsy. 

In this same issue: “The Infantile Cere- 
bral Palsies” (editorial), p. 429-430. 


DenHorr, Eric. “A primer of cerebral 
palsy for the general practitioner.” Med. 
Times. Apr. 1953. 81:4:244-258. 

A comprehensive article covering defini- 
tion, classification, diagnostic factors, treat- 
ment, drugs used, habilitation, problems of 
vision, speech and hearing defects. Avail- 
able as a reprint from the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 S. La 
Salle St., at 15¢ a copy. 


“Some conditions treated 
Lancet. Mar. 


HuserT, K. F. 
in school orthopaedic clinics.” 
14, 1953. 264: 6759: 536-539. 

Minor orthopedic difficulties encountered in 
school clinics in England are discussed and 
observations on problems of treatment are 
offered. 


New York City. Bureau FoR HANDICAPPED 
CuimwprREN. Manual for the operation of cere- 
bral palsy school units in New York City. 
1952. 24 p. Mimeo. Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, N. Y. City Dept. of Health, 125 
Worth St., New York, N.Y. 

Procedures evolved and tested in two 
cerebral palsy public school units for the 
past six years are presented. 


New York City. BurEAU FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN. Standards recommended for the 
hospital care of children with orthopedic 
handicaps. 1952. 11 p. Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, N. Y. City Dept. of Health, 
125 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 

Developed chiefly for a guide to hospitals 
wishing to be approved for payment under 
the state aid program of the bureau, this 
pamphlet defines the orthopedically handi- 
capped child and outlines the medical 
staff, policies, and standards. 


STROTHER, CHARLES R. “Realistic educa- 
tional goals for the cerebral palsied child.” 
Crippled Child. Apr. 1953. 30:6:4-7. 
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Emphasizes that goals must be neither too 
high nor too low if motivation for persistent 
effort is to be present. 


WENDLAND, LEonaRD V. “Employment prog- 
nosis of the post-poliomyelitic.” J. Applied 
Psychology. Oct. 1952. 36:5:328-332. 

The employment status and history of 151 
post-poliomyelitic patients are reported. Em- 
ployment prognosis appears to compare fav- 
orably with that of the non-handicapped in 
the Los Angeles area. 


Wortis, Heten Z. “Social work in a 
special education program for cerebral pal- 
sied children.” Crippled Child. Apr. 1953. 
30:6: 18-21. 

A social worker in the program spon- 
sored by the New York Service for the 
Orthopedically Handicapped describes social 
work services to parents of cerebral palsied 
children. 


Retarded Mental Development 


CaLirorNiA. KERN CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF ScHoots. A foundation for special train- 
ing in Kern County Schools. 1953. 72 p. Mimeo. 
Issued by Jesse D. Stockton, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Bakersfield, Calif. 

This pamphlet offers background material 
on mental deficiency, explains the planning 
and organization of special classes, and dis- 
cusses phases of the educational program. 


Garrison, Ivan K. “A developmental school 
program for educable mentally handicapped.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1953. 57: 
4: 554-564. 

A plan for the edueation of the educable 
mentally handicapped in the community is 
outlined by the coordinator of special educa- 
tion in Jacksonville, Ill 


Hecce, THorteIr G. “Problems and pro- 
cedures in curriculum development in a 
special residential school,’ by Thorleif G. 
Hegge and Bluma B. Weiner. Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Apr. 1953. 57: 4:565-572. 

A report of the curriculum development 
program at Wayne County Training School, 
Northville, Mich. 


Heiser, Kart F. “Applications of clinical 
psychology to mental deficiency.” Training 
School Bul. Feb. 1953. 49:10:235-244. 

Discusses social and psychometric criteria 
for diagnosing mental deficiency and _ the 
value of the use of various testing techniques 
and types of therapy employed in treatment. 


JOHNSON, ELizABETH Z. “Individual pat- 


terns of emotional functioning in children of 
comparable I.Q.’s; implications for education.” 
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Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
4: 681-686. 

Use of the Raven-Binet score pattern as 
a prognostic sign reflecting possible capacity 
for emotional re-education is suggested. 


Apr. 1953. 57: 


Jotty, Donato H. “When should the seri- 
ously retarded infant be institutionalized?” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1953. 57: 
4: 632-636. 

Advice to physicians on the pitfalls of in- 
stitutionalizing severely retarded infants at 
birth or the equally bad practice of allow- 
ing parents to keep the child at home so 
long that he dominates the family scene. 


SCHEERENBERGER, RICHARD. “Description of 
a music program at a residential school for 
mentally handicapped.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. Apr. 1953. 57:4:573-579. 

Activities of a music program for educable 
patients at the Southern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School are reported after a 
year’s experimentation. 


StutzKy, Jacop E. “Screening children for 
placement in special classes for the mentally 
retarded; a preliminary report,’ by Jacob 
E. Slutzky, Joseph Justman, and J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Apr. 1953. 57: 4:687-690. 

A short form of the Stanford-Binet test 
was used experimentally to determine its 
possibilities as a quick device for screening 
children for admittance to special classes in 
New York’s public schools. 


STEPHENS, Etstz. “Defensive reactions of 
mentally retarded adults.” Social Casework. 
Mar. 1953. 34:3:119-124. 

From observations of 200 patients on work 
leave from Pacific Colony and Sonoma State 
Home, Calif.. case histories are cited to 
illustrate the mental defective’s denial of 
incapacity, strong identification with others, 
and anxiety over inadequacy. 


US Orrice oF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 
“Symposium: Counseling the mentally re- 
tarded and their parents.” J. Clinical Psy- 
chology. Apr. 1953. 9:2:99-124. Reprinted 
as: Monograph Supplement, No. 9 and avail- 
able from J. of Clinical Psychology, 5 Pearl 
St., Brandon, Vt., at $1.25 a copy. 

Papers on counselors’ activities in the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded, problems in psychotherapeutic coun- 
seling, and group counseling of parents of 
mentally retarded children. 


VEEDER, BorpeN S. “Early home care or 
institution for the retarded child.” J. Pedia- 
trics. Mar. 1953. 42:3:396-400. 

In this editorial, four members of the 
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editorial board of the Journal present their 
views in reply to a letter received from the 
Director of the Lochland School at Geneva, 
NG Ys 


WEINER, BLumaA B. “Play and recreation 
activities of young mentally retarded boys 
in a residential pre-academic program.” Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. Apr. 1953. 57:4:594-600 

An analysis of activities that contribute to 
socialization and are of the kind enjoyed by 
the normal child at home. 


Wor, STANLEY. “The impact of the 
mentally defective child on the family unit,” 
by Stanley Wolf and Reginald S. Lourie. J. 
Pediatrics. Apr. 1953. 42:4:521-524. 

Discusses early institutionalization of the 
mentally deficient child from the viewpoint 
of the child psychiatrist. A case history il- 
lustrates problems that arise. 


YANNET, HERMAN. “The progress of medical 
research in the field of mental deficiency.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1953 57: 
3: 447-452. 

Reports progress made in discovering pre- 
natal injurious agents causing mental de- 
ficiency and experiments with drugs, har- 
mones, and surgery which have proved dis- 
appointing. 








Speech Impairments 


Auston, JoHN T. “Speech disorders at 
Michigan State.” Mich. Education J. Feb. 
1953. 30:7:338-339. 

Statistical summary and analysis of speech 
disorders discovered in Michigan State Col- 
lege’s Basic College Speech Improvement 
Service. 


BarGer, WILLIAM CALVIN. “An experiment- 
al approach to aphasic and to non reading 
children.” Am. J. Orthopsychiatry. Jan. 
1953. 23:1:158-170 

Use of the mirror technique to improve 
the reading ability and speech of apbasic 
and nonreading children accelerated learn- 
ing and improved emotional status. 


Visual Impairments 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. State 
legislation promoting the marketing of blind- 
made products in the United States. 1952. 
16 p. (No. 2, Legislation ser.) Am. Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 
MS N.Y. ee. 

Includes texts of state laws and the Wag- 
ner-O’Day Act of 1938, which created a 
Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made Pro- 
ducts and opened up opportunities for the 
blind on a national scale. 


CuappeL, Netson. “Religious literature for 
the blind of three faiths; a ‘world-wide 
Christian service to the blind.’” New Out- 
look for the Blind. Feb. 1953. 47:2:32-34. 

In same issue: “The Xavier Society for the 
Blind,” Rev. John H. Klocke, S.J., p. 34-37.— 
“Writing and books for the people of the 
Book,” Dr. Jacob Freid, p. 37-44. 


DeSorett, Doris. “We make our own 
equipment.” Sight-Saving Rev. Spring 1953. 
23:1: 34-37. 

Reading and dictionary stands, typing copy 
holder, counting board, abacus, and puppet 
show, constructed from inexpensive materials 
are illustrated and described. 


ENRIGHT, KATHRYN Hiccins. “Education of 
the blind child in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia.” New Outlook for the Blind. Jan. 
1953. 47:1:6-10. 

A report giving data on location, size of 
classes, levels of education represented, ad- 
ministrators and operation of classes. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BuiinpDNEss. “Meeting the needs of partially 
seeing children in rural areas.” Sight-Saving 
Rev. Spring 1953. 23:1:21-27. 

Tested methods proved workable are pre- 
sented, with adaptations for local situations. 
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DATES TO 
REMEMBER 


Oct. 4-10 National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week 


Oct. 6-9 AmeERICAN ACAD. OF PEDIATRICS, 
MIAMI. 

Oct. 8-10 National Science Teachers Assn, 
NEA, Regional, Boulder, Colo. 

Oct. 11-14 Dept of Rural Education, NEA, 
Regional, Omaha, Nebr. 

Oct. 15-17 NationaL Assn For RETARDED 
CHILDREN, CHICAGO. 

Oct. 18-24 United Nations Week 

Oct. 19-21 NatronaL Assn ror Music THERA- 
py, East Lansinec, MicuH. 

Oct. 25-29 NaTIONAL REHABILITATION ASSN, 
Miami BEACH, FLA. 

Oct. 31- NATIONAL ASSN FOR MENTAL 

Nov. 2 HEALTH, CLEVELAND 

Nov. 1-4 ICEC, Regional, Portland, Oreg. 

Nov. 6-7 Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 


NEA, Regional, Jackson, Miss. 


Nov. 8-14 American Education Week 

Nov. 9-13 AmeERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSN, 
NEw York. 

Nov. 12-14 Natrona Society FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, CHICAGO 

Nov. 13-20 AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Assn, Houston, TExAsS 

Nov. 15-18 Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, Regional, East Lansing, 

P Mich. 

Nov. 22-24 Dept. of Rural Education, NEA, 
Regional, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 23-25 AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING 
Assn, New YorkK 

Nov. 26-28 National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, Buffalo 

Nov. 26-28 United Business Education Assn, 
NEA, Regional, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dec. 1-4 American Medical Assn, Clinical 


Session, St. Louis. 

National Science Teachers Assn, 
NEA, Boston 

Dec. 27-30 ICEC, Regional, Houston, Texas 


Dec. 27-30 


Dec. 28-30 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, Los Angeles 
Index of Advertisers 
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for thousands of homebound children 


$ pecially engineered intercommuni- 
cation units wired to private telephone 
lines provide two-way “‘talk-listen” com- 
munication between the homebound 
child and the school room. The shut-in 
hears every word spoken in the class- 
room and can recite and participate in 
classroom discussion. This service is 
available on a rental basis through your 
local telephone company. 


WHEN IS ITS USE INDICATED? 


Now employed in more than 30 states in 
homebound cardiac, orthopedic, muscu- 
lar, fracture and contagious cases, it can 
be used for any homebound child of 
average intelligence and minimum 
achievement level of the 4th grade who 
can hear, see, articulate, hold a pencil 
and manipulate a switch. It is offered as 
a supplement, not a substitute for the 
home teacher. 


HOW IT HELPS A CHILD 


“Teaching by Telephone” is winning in. 
creasing acceptance as its benefits to 
thousands of homebound children be- 
come apparent. These include: the 
child’s continued identification with his 
group through daily participation in 
class, good scholastic progress, faster 
adjustment to his situation and greatly 
improved morale. 


A survey of over 100 installations 
is now available. It includes interviews 
with administrators, class and home 
teachers, doctors, parents and the shut- 
ins themselves. 


Write for your copy today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


EXECUTONE, INC. 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





In KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


it's the HAROLD UPJOHN SCHOOL 


(Part of the Kalamazoo Public School system) 


A contribution of the family and friends of the late Harold Upjohn, and dedicated in 1939 to the 
fulfillment of the rights of the handicapped child. 


Miss Anne Genetti is conducting a story telling hour with the aid of an IDEAL (Melody Master) 
Auditory Training Unit and associated group equipment. The four teachers of the acoustically 
handicapped children, of all age groups, find the IDEAL (Melody Master) equipment an important 
tool of instruction. In addition to the conservation of residual hearing, there is more rapid accelera- 
tion in speech development and in hearing discrimination, enabling these children to make more 
normal progress in all areas of the curriculum. 

They “enjoy” singing sessions and recorded music; they love the story telling hour, which not only 
incites their interest in stories but stimulates their desire to read; it helps in the understanding of 
number concepts and skills in arithmetic. In discussions, in social studies,—the IDEAL becomes quite 
invaluable. The sound is clear, natural, brilliant for better perception and enables them to listen 
for long periods of time without fatigue, thus speeding auricular and academic training. This truly 


outstanding equipment is 

the HEART of a better Auditory Training program! 
Whether your needs are for the individual child or adult at home or in any size group in school, 
clinic, society or league, there is IDEAL equipment which will enable you to find and develop residual 
hearing successfully. 
You are invited to check the performance of any IDEAL (Melody Master) Auditory Training Equipment, 
with the real professional quality that you can hear, in the above or any other leading school in 


the United States and many other countries. Note especially the excellence of speech, language, 
academic level; the pride of ownership which centers about this equipment; and the pleased 


attitude of faculty and children. 


Write, wire,Zor; phone, for demonstration 
by trained specialist in hearing problems. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 Berwyn Ave. Chicago 25, Ill. 























